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Preventing the 
Pollution of Rivers. 





HE Report of the Com- 
mission appointed in 
May, 1865, to investi- 
gate the subject of the 
pollution of rivers, de- 
serves much attention, 
not so much from the 
value of the conclusions 
arrived at by the Com- 
missioners, as from that 
of the evidence laid be- 
fore them, and published 
in the second volume of 
the Report. The history 
of this Commission pre- 
sents a curious, and, we 
would hope, a singular 
instance of Government 
being at odds with it- 
self. While the atten- 
tion of the Commis- 
sioners was very pro- 
}@perly directed, in the 
first instance, to the 
basin of the Thames, 
the Government, with- 
out waiting for their 
report, or referring to 
the evidence already 
collected by their 
means, prepared a Bill 
of its own for dealing 
with that very subject of the conservancy of 
the Thames into the investigation of which 
the Commission was very fully and minutely 
entering. The Bill framed by the Government 
was thus altogether independent of the labours 
of the Commission, and having been hastily 
brought before the House of Commons, together 
with the report, on which it was not based, has 
been handed over to a select committee. The 
Government appear thus to have ignored the 
services of a Commission of their own appoint- 
ment, and there seems no escape from the 
dilemma that either the appointment of the 
Commission was a gratuitous waste of public 
money, or the Bill of the Government involved a 
gratuitous waste of public time. 

In the study of some of the evidence laid 
before the Commissioners, and by them brought 
before the public, there will be found, however, 
no reason to regret that a subject of such great 
national importance has been thus carefally in- 
vestigated. The inquiry embraces many distinct 
heads, and presents a striking example of the 
manner in which the operations of nature are 
connected with the requirements of civiliza- 
tion, and how both may be affected by new or 
experimental legislation. The connexion that 
exists between the turning into the Thames of 
the sewage of Oxford, and the change effected in 
the paper trade by the “rag famine,” would not 
strike a person who was altogether unfamiliar 
with the subject. The function of millers of all 
kinds, as the active and necessary conservators 
of our river beds and banks, is not one that 
common opinion has been wont to attribute to 
that class of men ; nor should we have expected 
from hearing of the first object of the inquiry, to 
find laid before the Commission guch valuable 
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-principles with reference to the protection of 





springs, and the relative effect of surface and 
deep draining upon navigation as well as upon 
agriculture, as those which are to be found in 
the lucid evidence of Professor Phillips. 

In regarding the question of the pollution of 
the water of the Thames, which all the wit- 
nesses describe as unusually clear and bright, 
and fit for domestic use, the commissioners have 
laid before the public a geological map of the 
basin of the river, and have proceeded to inquire 
into the course of its liquid contents from their 
origin in the rain-fall of the nine counties partly 
drained by its channel till they are finally deli- 
vered into the sea. The nature of the springs 
that supply all river-water is clearly pointed 
out to be, not some mysterious and inexhaustible 
subterraneous supply, but rain-fall and dew-fall 
only. Considering any portion of the earth’s 
surface which forms the basin of a river district 
to consist of successive geological layers of a 
pervious and impervious nature, the evidence 
points out how subsoils of the former descrip- 
tion, or free soils, act as sponges, absorbing the 
water falling or running upon them, which gra- 
dually gravitates through their porous structure 
until it is arrested by the underlying argillaceous 
aud nonporous bed. Over the lowest lips or 
outcrops of such clay beds the water in due time 
makes its escape, such outlets constituting 
natural springs, the quantity and regularity of 
the flow of which will depend immediately on 
the extent and character of the stratum thus 
drained, but primarily and absolutely on the 
actual rain-fall that makes its way into such 
stratum. 

The pervious strata differ of course very much 
in the manner in which they store and transmit 
the water which they absorb, as well as in the 
chemical character of that which they emit. In 
some sandy beds the water fills every interstice, 
and the sand, though not actually floating, is 
found to run like and with the water if a well be 
sunk beneath its level. 

In the chalk, the water moves in a manner 
that is not, perhaps, perfectly understood. 
Passage may be given by the layers of flints that 
occur in the upper division of the great chalk 
bed ; but all chalk when newly dug is full of 
water, and there seems reason to believe that a 
constant movement of fluid is taking place 
through the mass of the chalk itself, in which 
friction plays a very considerable part in regu- 
lating the flow. Thus, wells sunk in a chalk soil 
are deeper and deeper as they approach the 
outcrop or natural springs, which, in some 
instances familiar to the English geologist, 
deliver their contents beneath the waters of the 
sea. The floor of the chalk basin is formed by 
the gault, and the outcrop of the various beds of 
eocene clays, known as plastic and London 
clays, arrests the flow of water from the great 
cretaceous district that stretches from the Wash 
and the northern coast of Norfolk in a south- 
easterly direction. The drainage of this district, 
south-west of the watershed near Luton and 
Dunstable, is carried by the Colne and its 
tributaries into the Thames, near Staines, and a 
natural source of the metropolitan supply of 
water is thus indicated. From Dunstable a line 
of watershed extends to the north-east, passing 
about half-way between Bishop’s Stortford and 
Cambridge, and the contents of this portion of 
the basin, the eastern limit of which turns to the 
south and passes near Chipping Ongar, find 
their way to the Thames by the courses of the 
Lee and the Rodding, thus augmenting the 
volume of the river below London with a supply 
that might be fairly rendered subservient to the 
requirements of the metropolis. 

The; main source of the Thames proper may 
be taken to be the rainfall on the great oolite 
between Malmsbury and Buckingham. The 
outcrop of the Oxford clay arrests the flow of 
the water that percolates through the oolite, and 
the Churn, the Coln, the Windrush, the Even- 


lode, the Cherwell, and other smaller confluents, 
taking their courses through this impervions 
stratum, form the body of the river as it passes 
to the south of Oxford. The Ock and the Thame 
draw their waters from the coralline rag (which 
on the Commissioners’ map is adorned with a 
superfluous R), where the escape of its percola- 
tion is arrested by the Kimmeridge clay, although 
the latter river passes through that retentive 
bed, and falls into the Thames itself over the 
gault at Dorchester. Thus the main sources of 
the supply of the river are the pure springs from 
the calcareous strata of the oolite, the coral rag, 
and the chalk, and the iron that is found in the 
lower green sand and in the maristone tinges 
but in very small proportion the pure bright 
waters of the main stream. 

The extent to which the water of a river so 
eminently fitted by nature for the supply of the 
wants of a great city has been polluted by the 
practice of making use of its channel as a com. 
mon sewer may be estimated by the fact stated 
by Mr. Towle, an alderman of the City of Ox- 
ford, and the owner of three mills, two of which 
he also works, that the Weirs Mill was nearly 
destroyed by the sewage from the City of Oxford, 
and that it was no longer possible to make white 
paper there, in consequence of the state of the 
water. From seven to nine years ago the paper 
became so blotched that bleach was thrown 
away upon it, and none but brown paper is now 
made at this mill. The evidence of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie bears with great force on the same 
point. The fish of the Cherwell, which within 
the memory of man were very abundant, are now 
nearly extinct ; and the cray fish, which-will not 
live in impure water, were formerly numerous, . 
and are now gone. Sir Benjamin further pointed 
out the important fact that no chemical analysis 
can prove the salubrity of water, and that it is 
only by the costly experiment of the effects of a 
supply of water on human health and life that 
this can be ascertained. The quantity of organic 
matter actually suspended may be small, and 
yet, from the nature of its origin, it may have 
@ highly poisonous effect ; so that the throwing 
of any sewage into a river is unjustifigble. 

The system of drainage adopted for agricul- 
tural purposes is shown to have a decided effect 
on the water of a river, both as regards quality 
and available quantity. The more regular and 
even the water-flow, the more fully is it avail- 
able for all economic purposes, whether for navi- 
gation, for motive power in driving mills, for 
irrigation, or for domestic use. Open draining, 
which carries the rain-fall off the surface of the 
country as rapidly as possible, greatly wastes 
the water-supply, and increases floods, which, in 
many cases, are now found to come down from 
twelve to twenty-four hours earlier, or closer to 
the fall of rain that produced them, than was 
the case but a few years ago. Deep draining 
has the opposite effect. Olay soils are converted 
by deep draining into something of the free soil 
nature, the water takes long to penetrate the 
numerons cavities that become formed above the 
level of the drains, and the flow thus becomes 
retarded and equalized, at the same time that 
the water itself is filtered by a process which 
imitates the procedure of Nature herself in the 
pervious éoils. Thus, open draining brings 
down rapidly a flush of dirty water, hastens and 
increases river floods, and renders the stream 
turbid by the abstraction of those lighter par- 
ticles the retention of which would fertilize the 
soil. The river is injured, the water is wasted, 
and the land is impoverished at the same time. 
Deep draining economises the water, preserves 
the purity of the stream, and’ increases the fér- 
tility of the land, both by the comminution of 
the sub-soil, which it is constantly and steadily 
effecting, and by the retention of those elements 
of fertilization, organic and inorganic, which itis 
constantly filtering from the watershed. 





The pernicious effects on the river of abuse 
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of the facilities which it affords for the service of 
man, is rapidly resented and indicated by its pro- 
per denizens—the fish. Whether we regard these 
creatures as the object of sport, affording the 
means of relaxation, and of the pursuit of health 
to those who chiefly need such pastime, from 
inability to engage in the more violent pursuits 
of the chase, or as a not unimportant element in 
the economical supply of a wholesome article of 


Luman diet, we shall feel the importance of pre- | Royal 


serving a stock which is now so rapidly disap- 

ing from our waters. But the value of fish, 
whether as an object of sport or as an article of 
consumption, is but small in comparison to the 
importance of their function as indicators of the 
— the waters they inhabit, in which they 
may be said to act as the pilots of human health. 
The size, abundance, and flavour of fish are better 
tests of the salubrity of the streams which they 
inhabit, than the utmost resources of chemistry 
can farnish : they are less costly, and not less in- 
structive than the tables of mortality, the reports 
of hospitals, or the evidence of scientific men. 
The soles and the shrimps of the Medway, caught 
at so few miles apart from those of the Thames, 
are so different in their colour and flavour from 
those of the latter river that, if specimens had 
been sent, not from confluent and neighbouring 
rivers, but from distant parts of the world, they 
would most likely have been considered specifi- 
cally distinct. But when fish not only dete- 
riorate in quality, and diminish in quantity, but 
actually disappear, it comes to the same thing as 
the legible inscription on the waters from which 
they have departed, of the word—Poison ! 








MEMORIALS AND STATUES. 
PEABODY AND COBDEN. 


TuE intention of testifying in the form of a 
** public statue” the gratitude of the citizens 
and the public to Mr. Peabody for his unparalleled 
munificence in the gift of 250,0001. for the benefit 
of the industrious poor of London, is one that 
‘we are unable to view without some appre- 
hension. The reasons for this feeling will be 
clear to those who have read much of what has 
appeared in our volumes, on the subject of 
commemorative sculpture and public monuments. 
‘We, Londoners, have become the mest statue- 
erecting metropolitans in the world; and the 
majority of our efforts are ludicrous or con- 
temptible, or are productive of impressions the 
opposite of those that we desire to leave upon 
the observer. Our public statues contribute no 
appreciable fine-art character to our streets: 
they rather assist towards the repulsive dirty 
appearance and the pervading ugliness. We 
have sculptors who are competent to model and 
to carve or cast a statue: yet when the statue is 
erected, the result is almost invariably unsatis- 
factory. And we are not improving. There is 
nothing in London better than the statue at 
Charing Cross: there has been no statue, non- 
equestrian, since the statue of the Duke of 
Bedford, in Russell-square, to equal that work of 
Sir Richard Westmacott; and since the works of 
Chantrey, there has been little variation from 
the decline which came down to the latest 
ugliness of Trafalgar-square. It is time that 
some authority were looked to for perception of 
the principles which should belong to the pro- 
duction of commemorative or monumental 
statues in public places, and were induced to 
‘interpose itself for the public protection against 
eye-sores that the indulgence of a desire which 
is in itself praiseworthy has inflicted upon the 
residents in this metropolis, and against the bad 
reputation that resulte, for the British people, in 
matters of art, from the very mistakes that we 
are adverting to. 

The contemporary monument of Mr. Peabody 
has not, that we know of, been designed ; and 
the work eventually produced may possibly be 
found to be, in its character of art, accordant 
with the intentions of those who offer the testi- 
monial, and calculated to add to the effect of 
the street or place where it is erected. But, 
we repeat, we apprehend the contrary of this; 
and the Peabody Memorial is not the only 
work that is projected for the occupation of a 

rominent position in London, and that we feel 
ust now anxious about. A statue of Richard 
Cobden is to be erected in the triangle of the 
High-street, Camden Town, near Mornington- 
crescent ; and from what we are able to see of 
the first steps towards the completed memorial, 
we cannot fearing that the result will not 
be what it should be. There is a model of the| 


work in the sculpture-room of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition; and from the catalogue 
we learn that the statue is to be in marble. 
Now, whether or not bronze as generally treated 
be satisfactory, there is no question that marble 
is the most unsuitable of all materials for a 
statue exposed to London rain and soot. Refer- 
ence has been often made to the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the statue of the Queen in the 
Exchange; and we might suggest to our 
friends of St. Pancras and Camden Town, that 
they should take a short walk to Bryanston- 
square, to see what is the state of the marble 
there, of the drinking-fountain which we some 
time since gave an illustration of. 

Leaving out of consideration, however, the 
material of the Cobden statue, the design 
of the entire memorial does not promise well. 
From what appears on the ground, of the 
arrangement of the site and space for the 
work, we have much reason to fear that the re- 
sult will be another repetition of that sort of 
blundering in the requisite of effect, the emplace- 
ment, which has so much to do with failures 
already made. Need we repeat here, that unless 
there be a good platform-base of pavement, and 
a well-designed pedestal, as also accessories 
such as posts and chains, and candelabra, har- 
monious with the statue, and all grouping in a 
combined architectonic and monumental effect 
which starts from the spreading and stable 
base, and culminates in the principal object, the 
figure, and in the physiognomy of the man, the 
best modelling and statuary-work in the figure 
will be insufficient to make the production one 
of a character to justify its position. 

The model now put forth as that of the 
Cobden statue as it is to be, is very diffe- 
rent from the model that was submitted 
in the first instance. This latter was not 
inaccurately described as a burlesque on the 
man it professed to represent. A photograph of 
that design, now before us, gives the idea of a 
dancing figure, through the appearance of the 
legs, which are stuck together,—and through 
the awkward arrangement of a fold in the 
trowsers. The moulded pedestal, which has the 
angles chamfered off, rests on a broad square 
plinth that is splayed at the top, and is cham- 
fered at the angles of the splayed portion to fit 
with the pedestal proper. The result is a com- 
monplace effect in the base; whilst the pedestal 
itself, in spite of some additions at the sides, re- 
presenting corn and other fruits of the earth, 
appears like a piece of joiner’s work. 

The committee had models by other artists 
before them, Amongst the number was a design 
in every respect superior, whether to that 
described, or to that which the committee seem 
to have selected. A well-modelled and firmly 
standing figure, that might be spoken of in 
words once applied to a figure in the cartoon of 
St. Paul preaching at Athens, as “ thinking 
from head to foot,” stands upon a pedestal that 
is at least not common-place. The latter has a 
diminished dado with slightly chamfered angles, 
(the chamfers might have been dispensed with 
advantageously,) and a cornice, in the hollow of 
which are palm-leaves gracefully disposed, so as 
to give the character of a capital; and the 
surbase has an ornamented torus moulding, and 
on each side a raised panel, vermiculated. This 
design was by Messrs. Bursill & Underwood, the 
former being the actual modeller of the statue. 
The likeness is good. The model in the Academy 
Exhibition, which, like the design first mentioned, 
is by Messrs. W. & G. Wills, is a considerable 
improvement upon their first effort. It resembles 
Messrs. Bursill & Underwood’s design sufii- 
ciently to suggest the idea of its having been in 
some slight degree indebted toit. The pedestal, 
however, is as it originally was; and though the 
legs of the figure are separated, the accessory 
support is seen between the legs, or attached to 
them, in a very unsightly manner. 

Of course, no amount of that sort of skill 
which may be called the architect’s especially, — 
that which deals with the site, the placing of 
the monument on the ground, the accessories, 
and the details of the pedestal, and with the 
general grouping,—will go to supply any want 
of sculpturesque treatment of the figure, or 
absence of a likeness of the man. The statue 
ought to be principal in the composition. But 
it should not be all. The- limitation of the 
artist’s effort to the statue, or the apparent 
incapacity of himself or his employers to see 
that effect will not be as desired unless atten- 
tion be given to something beyond the figure, is 

more than anything else the cause of 
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public statues as there are in London. It is 
only necessary to compare any later equestrian 
statue in London, with that of Charles I., and 
the later works of the other kind with the statue 
of the Duke of Bedford, to come to right impreg- 
sions on the subject. 

So much for some of the principles of composi- 
tion. The question of materials is not so easily 
settled. But it is at all events clear that marble 
should not be employed. In short, if statues are 
to be erected in the open air at all, in London, 
the material must be metal of some description. 
But even bronze, in London, becomes unlike any 
variety of that alloy: it neither preserves the 
original colour of one of the kinds; nor does it 
acquire the fine green patina seen in such 
bronze-sculpture as there is in the open air in 
Paris. The effects of the renovating process 
that was applied to some of the statues, about 
two years ago, as the statues of George III. and 
George IV., are fast giving place to the pre- 
vious dead, and in truth repulsive, appearance. 
It may be that the best description of bronze has 
not yet been used in England ; and we continue 
to desire that experiments should be made with 
reference to the discovery of the right compo- 
sition of the alloy. Had there not been some- 
thing wrong in the casting, we should not have 
seen the statue of George III., as till lately it 
always appeared in damp weather,—that is to 
say, as though it had been dabbed in twenty 
places with a broad brush of whitewash. 

What there can be no difficulty about, how- 
ever, to a competent sculptor, is the treatment 
of bronze as metal. In lieu of the general treat- 
ment as stone or marble, let the sculptor en- 
deavour to produce a figure such as could not be 
executed in stone. Let him select an attitude 
to which the material may be especially suited ; 
and let him welcome elaboration of detail in 
dress and trappings, rather than seek the 
massive folds of drapery; which seem more 
suited to the material and colour of marble, 
than of bronze. He -will thus observe that 
sound principle which dictates recognition of 
the particular vehicle in use,—subordination to 
restrictions in one case,—utilization of capabili- 
ties in the opposite case ; and he will thus allow 
the possibility at least, of perception and appre- 
ciation of any other art-qualities that the statue 
may possess. A comparison of the works even by 
Chantrey, which there are out-of-doors in Lon- 
don, with the statue of Charles I., or with most 
of the casts of works in bronze that there are in 
the Crystal Palace, will show a certain inferiority 
in one respect, which is not compensated for by 
the excellence of the modelling in the figures 
and drapery. The expedient of the senatorial 
robes or warrior’s cloak, defensible or proper in 
the case of marble, is rather the reverse where 
the material is bronze. The treatment should 
be free of lumpiness; and if it be possible 
for a bridle, tassel, or sword, to be seen relieved 
against the background of sky or buildings, and 
for the deadness of surfaces to be diminished by 
ornamentation, as embroidery, the effect will be 
the better. Indeed, already, there is apparently 
a recognition of this, as even in the generally 
inelegant statue of Havelock. But the recog- 
nition is required for the figure itself, whilst not 
through the provision of things that can be 
blown about by the wind, like the feathers of 
the hat of the Duke of Wellington in the statue 
at Hyde Park Corner. The reasons which there 
are for the sort of treatment recommended, tell 
equally against the representation of the modern 
frock or dress coat, scarcely relieved from the 
natural form. Be it conceded that our costume 
is ugly ; but so is the dress in many statues and 
portrait-pictures that are nevertheless pleasing 
as works of art, whilst they fulfil one of the 
objects of commemoration and portraiture, the 
presentation of the man as he was. The artist 
of middling ability will find the ugly modern 
costume too much for him; he of paramount 
skill will be able to adopt it, and make his work 
a work of art in spite of it. 

The upshot is that our English practice of the 
art of sculpture applied in public memorials, has 
much yet to acquire. It has as much to recog- 
nise of common sense, as to acquire of art: it 
has to appreciate the difference between the 
case of a statue for a gallery or a niche, and that 
of one for an open space out-of-doors ; it has to 
bring into alliance with rah architecture and = 
laying-out of ground,— in somie cases eve 
indies Proll oor g; it has to observe similar 
principles as to the use of material s, to those 
which are observed in decorative and industrial 
art; and it has to harmonize portraiture with 





the production of what is pleasing and monu- 
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mental. A testimonial to Mr. Peabody in the 


form of a commemorative monument, would not 
be a useless work; and the realization of the 
object should not find placed in competition with 
it the erection even of more Peabody buildings. 
It is perfectly true, what has been said of the 
commemorative monument, that one attribute of 
it must be its uselessness in the ordinary sense 
of what is useful and the reverse. But there is 
a usefulness in pointing a moral, in commemo- 
rating what may be an example, and in register- 
ing visibly our gratitude. Such aims, in the 
case of the Peabody Testimonial, or the Cobden 
Monument, will not be attained unless better 
principles be allowed to rule in the art-work than 
those which have prevailed of late in works 
such as those which may be almost said to 
abound in our streets and squares; but which in 
too many cases contribute to them no element of 


pleasing effect. 








ITALIAN ART HISTORY.* 


WE have now before us the third volume of 
the labours of the latest historians of Italian art. 
Commencing with the life and works of Luca 
Signorelli, and ending with those of Andrea del 
Sarto, it thus illumines the schools of Arezzo, 
Sienna, and Perugia; and thirty-three illustra- 
tions render the minutely graphic and technical 
descriptions of the various masterpieces still more 
intelligible. The two former volumes, it will be 
remembered, were dedicated to the late president 
of the Royal Academy: this is inscribed to 
A. H. Layard, D.C.L., M.P. 

When a man has lived his life and is dead, 
and we look back on all he achieved, and examine 
his work, its manner, and its meaning, we are 
apt to build up the supposition that from the 
first he must have had a certain aim in view, 
and been acted upon, in his endeavours to reach 
that end, by circumstances as influences which 

either advanced or retarded his progress. Having 
once settled the bias of a life, we dovetail all its 
incidents into so many accessions of force and 
weight. Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle set the 
days and work of Luca Signorelli before us 
much in this way. Born of artist blood, he 
might have exhibited the exquisite sweetness 
and feeling of Raffaelle, if more than usual study 
of anatomy in early days had not weighted his 
genius with a tendency to depict the nude, power- 
fully as to bone and muscle, but of the earth, 
earthily. Thus laden with a desire to reproduce 
the objects then studied in the graveyards 
openly, his work was too truthful to give plea- 
sure to every eye, just as truth, unsoftened by 
tact, explain his biographers, frequently and justly 
offends in daily intercourse, for natural objects 
require selection when dealt with by art. Never- 
theless, Signorelli’s work holds a high place in 
men’s esteem now, as it did in the days when 
the pigments he used were still moist. A picture, 
recently discovered at Florence, and now belong- 
ing to the Marquis Corsi, answers in so many 
‘respects to what we may call his possibilities, 
that it has been uncontestedly attributed to 
him. It is illustrated in the volume by a line 
engraving, taken from a photograph of a careful 
drawing. Six figures, arranged pyramidically, 
form a group, of which Pan is the centre. 
Pan is seated, with flowing hair, his pipes resting 
on his knee, listening to the strains of a 
muscular Olympus. Two shepherds, a nymph, 
and a youth lying at the foot of Pan, all nude, 
complete the foreground. In the distance are 
two more nymphs, and fragments of classic 
buildings. Signorelli’s taste for bone and 
muscle would have, perhaps, dictated the choice 
of Pagan subjects more frequently, could he 
have reasonably hoped to find purchasers. But 
the church being the great patron of art, his 
pencil, like that of his compeers, was obliged to 
—— the ie - the time. His commissions 

re principally for altar-pieces and church 
‘standards. The work, however, which most 
indicates the contemporary estimate of his 
powers is his fresco in the Sixtine chapel. This, 
our authors agree, is worthy of its place. They 
decree Signorelli, in this effort, second to Ghir- 
landaio in the law of balance as well as in pro- 
Priety and objectiveness, but beyond him in 





*“A New of Painting in 
Psa: A : g_in Italy, from the 


liveliness and action; beyond, too, Botticelli in 
grandeur and dignity; a forerunner, in fact, of 
Michelangelo in power of conception and energy 
of execution. It was one of the honours con- 
ferred upon him by his generation to be called 
upon to finish the frescoes of Fra Angelico, in 
the chapel of 8. Brizio, Orvieto. After waiting 
nine years for Perugino, the counsel of the 
cathedral contracted with Signorelli, first for 
the ceilings and windows, and finally for the 
rest of the decorations, awarding him 780 ducats 
for his work, besides free quarters, two beds, a 
certain quantity of wine and oil, and the neces- 
sary ultramarine. According to Signorelli’s 
prescience, at the Fulminati, here depicted, man- 
kind will be destroyed in tights, and womankind 
in tight sleeves, but flowing skirts. All his 
babes are nude. Summing up the result of 
his life, it would seem that he did not teach so 
much as he influenced or awoke in the breasts of 
others a determination to follow the same path 
to a more elevated goal. 

Thepathway opened by the genius of Signorelli, 
widened and ennobled by Michelangelo, was 
likewise trodden by minor painters, who availed 
themselves very materially of his aid in indi- 
cating a trackway that would lead to a new 
style. Among these was the friar Don Barto- 
lommeo della Gatta. This artist first distin- 
guished himself in the missal department of 
art; but being created abbot of a small frater- 
nity, the walls of whose dwelling were bare, he 
turned his attention to frescoes, so that he might 
enrich them. When this task was finished he 
took commissions for altar-pieces, fulfilling one 
of the first conditions of monachism, labour, and 
so added materially to the funds of the abbey. 
These were executed while his mind was still 
in the trammels of the miniaturist, with repose, 
delicacy, and grace, with but slight relief from 
shadows; but a journey to Rome, where he 
came under the influence of Signorelli, effected 
@ revolution in his mannerism; and without ex- 
hibiting much accession of power, his style ever 
afterwards was vehement and ambitious of re- 
presenting motion. 

In art, as in other departments of human 
existence, there have been men who have found 
scores of hands held out to help them on, and 
who have pre-eminently enjoyed the good-will of 
their fellows without having much real claim for 
it; while, on the other hand, there have been 
others more gifted with genius and exalted with 
aspirations, who have been quite neglected. 
Probably, could we stand face to face with such 
opposite examples of human fortunes, we should 
find that the popular favourite some 
social quality to which he was indebted for his 
success. Such a one must have been Lorenzo 
de Pietro, the Siennese goldsmith, who was well 
employed as an architect, a sculptor, and a 
painter. His surname of Vecchietta, in refer- 
ence to his constant choice of worn-out frames 
and wan faces as subjects, indicates that it was 
not the freshness or beauty of his conception 
that gained him his numerous commissions. Our 
authors speak of his frescoes as deficient of both 
aérial and linear perspective, as flat in tone, of 
poor composition, with lean, withered, ill-pro- 
portioned figures of unselect shape, exhibiting 
fantastic action with grimacing heads, having 
triangular-shaped eyes and profile noses on 
three-quarter faces, as at once vulgar, trivial, 
and unnatural. Yet so high did he stand in 
local favour that the supreme Government peti- 
tioned Messer Goro Loli Piccolomini to recom- 
mend him to Pope Pius II. as the most suitable 
person to superintend the rebuilding of the Papal 
lodge at Sienna. He was commissioned to 
paint frescoes for the public palace; to carve 
statues for the Loggia della Meranzia; to make 
models of fortresses for Sartiano, Orbetello, 
Montacuto, and Talamone. Merit is not always 
the groundwork of good fortune. Ever and 
anon our authors pause in the sequence of their 
scores of biographies to generalize and criticize. 
They pause, too, to collate one man’s works with 
another, and, seizing points of resemblance, 


trace them to common influences that affected | pass 


them alike. It is in these critical digressions 
and generalizations that the technical value of 
their labour is most apparent. Thus, glancing 
over the field occupied by Siennese art, they 
point out that the centre of its in the 
fourteenth century was Sienna; but, by a subse- 
quent introduction of Florentine blood with the 
Umbrian stock, the point of radiation was dis- 


fresh je 
;| placed. ‘They trace a line from Gubbio over 


the Apennine to 8. Severino and Damerino, 


Aibe. | Tecrossing the hills to Foligno and Guldo, form- 








ing a spiral which centres in Perugia. On this 


line of route developed the Umbrian school upon 
the old Siennese basis, taking as its standard of 
perfection brilliant contrast of colour, profusion 
and delicacy of ornament, minute design, and 
what our authors designate as “a tender fusion 
of flesh tints.” The scientific innovations of the 
Florentines, perspective, and rules relating to 
light and shade, the Umbrians ignored. Sketch- 
ing the life and work of all the masters of this 
school, our authors proceed to ink in a delinea- 
tion of the rise of that of Perugia. From the 
latter there darts a curious wmbra. It would 
almost seem as if the story of the man who sold 
his shadow were true, for amongst the productions 
of the Perugian school we find those of a shadow 
who is scarcely credited as having had a corporeal 
existence. We allude to Andrea Alovigi, always 
spoken of as L’Ingegno. Messrs. Crowe & 
Cavalcaselle incline to strip him of much of the 
work attributed to him, and to place it to the 
credit of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo instead. Some 
dozen paintings they thus assign to the last- 
mentioned master, whilst one in particular, a 
fresco, sawed from the wall of the Gualtieri 
family chapel in the Cappella 8. Brizio of the 
cathedral of Orvieto, which has been successively 
ascribed to Raffaelle, Signorelli, and 5 
they give to Eusebio. They seem to think that 
the name of L’Ingegno has served as a sort of 
appellation for a certain class of pictures without 
much foundation in fact. . 

As all vegetation turns towards the sun, so do 
all painters in all time appear to have turned 
towards Rome as the centre from which their ex- 
istence emanated, and upon which their develop- 
ment was nurtured. Manhood attained, away 
they started for Rome, no matter whence or 
when. Perugino, one of the chief ornaments of 
the school of Perugia, tarried by the way at 
Florence ; but a small cloud of discouragement, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, was sufficient 
motive power to place him again en route for 
Rome, where he was soon to be seen busy in the 
Sistine Chapel. Here he followed the practice, 
afterwards continued by Pinturicchio, of laying 
in the flesh with pale grey-green, and stippling 
lights and shadows over all,retouching the surface 
when dry with rough hatchings. Perugino stands 
out from the artists of his day as being the only 
one, who did not undertake architectural com- 
missions. This is the more remarkable as he 
was more than ordinarily profuse in the use 
of architectural perspective as backgrounds. 
In one of his paintings he introduced two figures 
who were probably architects, as one holds a set 
square, and the other a pair of compasses. The 
narrative of the life of this artist is given at great 
length, and a careful catalogue made of his 
works. 

Whereas eighty pages aredevoted to Perugino, 
forty suffice to use up all the materials to be 
found illustrative of the life and works of his 
partner Bernardino Pinturicchio. This artist is 
considered a genuine representative of Perugian 
art, as it was carried on in the ateliers of Bon- 
figli and Fiorenzo,di Lorenzo, having turned aside 
from the attractions and difficulties of oil medium 
and remained true to the old Umbrian system of 
tempera. Pinturecchio, although he did not live 
to be sixty years of age, fulfilled one of the aspi- 
rations common to thousands of men; he built 
himself a house intending to end his days in it. 
In 1500 we find him visiting the Court of Cesar, 
Duke of Valentino, and asking leave to sink a 
cistern in his house at Perugia. Thereis an order 
from the Duke, preserved in the Connestabile 
Alfani archive, stating “ that he has again taken 
to his service Bernardino Pinturicchio of Perosa, 
whom he always loved because of his talents 
and gifts,” and generally indicating an appreci- 
ation that led to the offer of more work 
than he could well execute. One of his 
commissions was to paint the walls and ceiling 
of the Piccolomini chapel and library in the 
Duomo of Sienna, which is interesting as being 
one of the first in which Raffaelle probably 
assisted him. His patron, Cardinal Francesco 
Piccolomini, stipulated, unwitting of the sur- 
ing interest that would be attached to every 
stroke of Raffaelle’s pencil, that the cartoons 
andtheir transfer were to bedone by Pinturicchio, 
and all the heads likewise finished with his own 
hand. For this the Cardinal would give him 
200 ducats, at Venice, for the purchase of gold 
and colours; 100 ducats, at Perugia, for the 

of baggage and hire of assistants; 50 
dacats on the completion of each compartment 3 
and a further payment at the conclusion of his 
task. Besides this he was to have a house to 
live in, corn, wine, and oil ; and wood for scaffold. 
ing, lime, and sand. Among the assistants and 
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ices he took with him to execute this 
important commission was, it is believed, 
Raffaelle. The evidence and probabilities con- 
cerning this fact are gone into at great length, 
and will be read with interest by admirers of 
Sanzio. 
The materials for a life of Lo Spagna are very 
limited, but as much has been made of them, 
perhaps, as could be expected. With birthplace 
anknown, he first appears on the scene in 1507, 
ae a master at Todi. His works are accredited 
as concentrations of the mannerisms of Raffaelle, 
Perugino, and Pinturecchio. Raffaellesque grace 
nd freshness are combined with the power and 
finish of the last-mentioned painters. There 
‘are very few examples of this master in this 
kingdom. Less important followers of Perugino 
follow in the wake of Lo Spagna, whose works 
are duly catalogued. Then we are shown the 
Florentines at the close of the fifteenth century, 
Lorenzo di Credi, Raffaellino del Garbo, and 
Piero di Cosimo. The life of Fra Bartolommeo 
della Porta, with those of his assistants, Fra 
Paolina and others, follow. The biographies of 
‘Francia Bigio, Sogliani, Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, and 
his uncles, and friend Granacci, precede the 
concluding and copious notice of Andrea del 
Sarto. 


Many a patron of art will wince over the ruth- 
lessness with which Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle 
strip picture after picture of its reputation. 
‘Congratulating themselves on the possession of 
examples of certain masters, it will of course 
-not be pleasant to find this fact disputed, and 
-paintings rejoicing in first-class reputations, 
assigned to inferior painters. Truth, however, is 
‘the object in view. Thus a Virgin in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Sutherland, Stafford House, 
is “not by Del Sarto, to whom it is assigned.” 
Another Virgin, seated with the child on her 
lap, patting his chin, in the Baring collection, 

“aps to the same artist, is “‘ below A. Del 
Sarto’s powers, pleasing, and probably by Puligo, 
injured and restored.” At Hamilton Palace, in 
the state drawing-room, there is a half-length 
life-sized Magdalen “not by Del Sarto, but more 
traly a slovenly thing by Bacchiacca.” At 
Dalkeith Palace, there is a dispute of the Trinity 
actually inscribed, “ And. Sar. Flo. Fac.,” which 
is but “a diligent copy, perhaps by Allori, of 
Andrea’s picture at the Pitti,andof his signature.” 
At Alnwick Castle, a Virgin and Child attri- 
buted to Del Sarto, is a replica of that in the 
Baring collection. Of five works supposed to be 
from the atelier of this artist, in the possession 
of the Marquis of Westminster, four are charmed 
away. A Virgin and Child under a conical dais, 
attributed to Fra Bartolommeo della Porta,also in 
the Grosvenor gallery, is allowed only to be 
‘arranged after the method of that master with a 
mixture of that of Mariotto, but to be the work 
of, “say, Michele di Ridolfo.” Lord Lans- 
downe’s Perugino is condemned as a feeble pro- 
duction of one of the artist’s followers. Thus 
picking their way over piles of shattered 
reputations, our historians bring their able narra- 
tive down to the threshold of that circle which 
was illuminated by Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, 
and Michelangelo. An art library is incom- 
plete without these excellent books. 








. THE AGE AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 


NATIONAL PORTRAITS TESTED BY 
COSTUME AND HERALDRY.* 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


Or this great sovereign and detestable woman, 
here are no less than sixteen portraits as Queen, 
dating from her accession, in 1558, to her 
miserable death in 1603, the most agreeable, 
though not the most faithfal, considering she 
was then nearly 60, being the well-known one by 
Zucchero, kindly contributed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury (No. 267). They exhibit her in all kinds 
of habits,—fancy dress, private dress, royal attire, 
and allegorical costume : in all sorts of wigs; 
“ haires,” as they were called, jewelled, plumed, 
and crowned: in all manner of ruffs, shadowes, 
and stand-up collars; and in the later portraits, 
encased in the preposterously long stomacher 
and ungraceful fardingal. They may all be, 


to a certain degree, relied upon, with the 


of No. 226, of which presently; 
and No. 257, a pretty baby - faced girl, 
crowned and sceptered. Of her victim, Mary 


‘ Queen of Scots, there are thirteen supposed 





* See pp. 320, 357, 380, ante, 


representations, differing widely each from the 
other, except where obviously copied from 
another. We have sufficient evidence to satisfy 
ourselves as to the likeness of Elizabeth, but 
with respect to Mary Stuart, I know of no por- 
trait that can be relied on, and might assist us 
to distinguish such as are genuine. No. 305, 
sent by the Marquis of Salisbury, and painted 
by Nicholas Hilliard, “ dated 1578, age 36, 
year of her captivity, 10,” would have great 
claims on our confidence but for the circum- 
stance that there hang near it, Mr. Keith Stuart 
Mackenzie’s contribution (No. 314), dated two 
years later, and known as the Brahan portrait, 
and the picture lent by the Scottish Corporation 
(No. 319), said to be the work of F. Zucchero, 
of which No. 305 appears to be a copy, while 
No. 314 represents the same figure as 

dress and attitude, only turned the other 
way. 

Of the three I acknowledge my preference leans 
to the portrait attributed to Zucchero, the ex- 
pression of the face conveying to my mind not 
only the character of Mary, but a conviction of 
its having been painted from the life, which Ido 
not feel in contemplating the others. They are 
all supposed to be copied from, or founded on, a 
picture painted at Sheffield, when Mary was a 
prisoner there in 1578, by a painter named 
Onudry, unknown to fame, but whose name, 
“P, Oudry,” is painted on a chair in the original 
picture ; but I am, perhaps, travelling out of my 
road in this direction, as there is nothing in the 
costume or accessories of these portraits to call 
for remark from me. Not so, however, in another 
portrait exhibited as Mary Queen of Scots, by 
Mr.F. Vernon Wentworth (No.310), “dated 1563, 
age 24,” and signed H. E. The dates which we 
are told in the catalogue to compare, would 
hardly bear out the assertion, as Mary born in 
1542 would be only twenty-one in 1563 ; but we 
must now compare costume, and request the 
visitor to return to No. 198, ‘ Lady Eleanor 


Brandon,” who died in 1547, and whose portrait | him 


is nevertheless dated 1565, only two years later 
than this so-called Mary Queen of Scots. The 
dress is all but identical, and corresponds to the 
period marked on the pictures, viz., 1563-1565. 
Notwithstanding the arms of Clifford Harl of 
Cumberland, of whom she was the first wife, 
being painted on the right of the picture, 
impaled with those of Brandon, and surmounted 
by an earl’s coronet, it is certain that this can- 
not be the portrait of Eleanor Brandon, daughter 
of Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, and niece 
of Henry VIII., who died in 1547. Nor could 
Lucas de Heere, to whom the picture is attri- 
buted, have painted Eleanor Brandon, as he was 
born in 1534, and would, therefore, have been 
only thirteen at the date of her death. The 
arms must have been painted subsequently to 
the portrait under some mistake, by no means 
an uncommon occurrence. It is equally evident 
to me, that No. 310 does not represent Mary 
Queen of Scots. The sinister side of an 
escutcheon of arms is visible on the right of 
this picture, and displays, amongst others, the 
quarterings of Montacute and Monthermer, 
Bohun and Holland, Earl of Kent, which could 
not have been borne by Mary. The dexter side 
of the shield, which would display the arms of 
the husband, are unfortunately either hidden 
by the frame or obliterated ; at all events, they 
are not to be seen by the visitor, and I can 
therefore come to no conclusion. The fact, 
I believe undoubted, of the allegorical picture 
(No. 219) having been painted by Lucas de Heere 
in 1569 (the date on the panel), and in which 
Queen Elizabeth is depicted inacostume precisely 
resembling that which we observe in Nos. 198 
and 310, is in favour of the truth of their dates, 
1565 and 1563, and of Lucas de Heere having 
been the painter of the former as stated, and, 
perhaps, of the other, to whom no painter’s name 
is affixed. It also enables us to fix pretty nearly 
the period when those high-shouldered “ coats ” 
were in vogue, say between 1560 and 1570; and, 
therefore, throws some suspicion upon the. 
portrait of Queen Mary, No. 212, the face of 
which has evidently been tampered with. The 
fashion may, however, have arisen as early as 
the last year of her reign, 1558, it was certainly 
general very shortly afterwards ; but that picture 
also is attributed to Lucas de Heere, who is 
believed not to have come over to England 
previous to the accession of Elizabeth, and the 
subject deserves deeper investigation. 

No. 226, called Queen Elizabeth, is certainly a 
misnomer. At the time the costume im which 
this personage is represented was introduced, 





Elizabeth was an old, ugly woman. We have here 





a good-looking lady, bearing no resemblance to 
Elizabeth, apparently under thirty. 

No. 241, Robert Dudley, Earl of Liecester and 
Page. Com this portrait with Nos. 251, 261, 
and 262. It is difficult to imagine, making every 
allowance for difference of age, that these four 
portraits can represent the same person. This 
celebrated favourite died at the age of 56, and 
Nos. 251 and 261 represent him corpulent and 
very white-headed and bearded. They must 
have been painted quite in the last years of his 
life, and he must then have been looking older 
than he really was, if the date of his birth is to 
be relied on. 

No. 302, Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
brother of the above. If this be really a portrait 
of Ambrose Dudley, we might almost imagine 
that he had sat for that of Thomas Stanley, first 
Earl of Derby, No. 42 ; Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of 
Sussex, No. 136 ; and also for that cf the gentle- 
man who figures as Henry de Beaufort, third 
Duke of Somerset (No. 386), of whom hereafter. 
I do not deny its being Dudley, I have no reason 
to dispute that assertion; but merely direct 
the visitor’s attention to the two portraits above 
mentioned, which are certainly not those of the 
persons they are attributed to. 

Nos. 274, 275, Sir Philip Sidney. The first 
charming, and no doubt an admirable likeness, 
as we may judge from his portrait when a boy 
(No. 301); but is it possible that we see him 
again in the curly-pated, unintellectual war- 
rior (No. 275), contributed by the Marquis of 
Lothian. There is an inscription on it recording 
his death; and the painting is said to be by 
Zucchero. There is nothing that comes within 
my province to justify my expressing anything 
beyond the surprise with which I find this pic- 
ture regarded by the public generally. Not so, 
however, No. 300, also called Sir Philip Sidney. 
A fine full-length of some gentleman of the next 
reign, whose arms in the window on the right of 
the picture will, I hope, enable me to identify 


No. 316, called, “Mary Queen of Scots, with 
her Son, James VI.,” is more likely to be Anne 
of Denmark, wife of the said James, with her 
son Henry, Prince of Wales. At all events, it 
has no pretensions to the name it bears, and it 
is a pity so genuine a painting of its age should 
be. deprived of the interest which may really 
attach to it. 

No. 326, Henry Stuart, Earl of Darnley. This 
unfortunate husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was murdered on the 9th of February, 
1567, at the age of twenty-one, is here stated to 
be portrayed “as a boy,” in a costume of the 
time of Charles I.! See also No. 370, William 
Cavendish, “as a boy,” signed “ Johnson, Pinx.. 
1631.” No doubt, a correct date; but what 
business has either of these valuable portraits 
in the space allotted to the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth? Still more absurd is the exhibition of 
No. 386, already alluded to. Henry de Beau- 
fort, third Duke of Somerset, K.G., a valiant 
leader in the wars of the Roses, was beheaded in 
1463, after the battle of Hexham, and we have 
here a Knight of the Garter wearing the collar 
of his order and George appendant, as first worn 
in the reign of Henry VIII., in a costume cer- 
tainly as late as Philip and Mary, and resem- 
bling, as I have already remarked, the portraits 
of the so-called Earls of Derby and Sussex, and 
that of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 80 
closely, both in face and habit, that they might 
all be supposed to represent the same indivi- 
dual.* Now, according to the rule laid down by 
“the hanging committee” of this Exhibition, 
this noble Lancastrian soldier, temp. Henry V1., 
should have been placed in the eastern corridor, 
with the wonderful Earl of Warwick, his great 
contemporary, who is there to be seen inspite of 
his Elizabethan hose and doublet. yes 

It is with some reluctance I pass in silence 
the several so-called portraits of Shakspeare, but 
so much has been written on the subject, and, 
with the exception of “ the Chandos Picture,” so 
little evidence produced to substantiate claims 
or assertions, that in the present dearth of all 
positive information I shrink from entering into 
the controversy. The Earl Fitzwilliam is said 
to possess a copy of “the Chandos Picture,” 
made by Sir Godfrey Kneller for Dryden. I 
wish it could have been suspended here by the 
side of the reputed original. The comparison 





* I take the opportunity of noticing here that Ratcliffe 
was not made Lord Chamberlain till the year 1572; at 
therefore, the white staff in the picture, which woul 
mark that period et the earliest, if really the Earl of 
Sussex, cannot be reconciled with the costume, which is 
of the reign of Mary. ‘ 
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would have been most interesting, and might 
probably have established the authenticity of 
the portrait so liberally presented to the nation 
by the late Earl of Ellesmere beyond the possi- 
bility of dispute. J. RB. Prancué. 








HIGH ART IN LOW COUNTRIES.* 


As we steam up the Scheldt everything looks 
inartistic enough : mud-banks, the country as flat 
and uninteresting as our own ; but as soon as we 
Jand at Antwerp, or rather for some time before 
landing, we find a pledge of high art in the 
beautiful spire of the t church of Notre 
Dame. This is a wonderfal piece of construction, 
and is enough by itself to make Antwerp worth 
a visit ; very lofty, 360 ft. high, but much more 
remarkable for its structure than for its height ; 
it is light as lacework, being in fact scarcely a 
stone building in the proper sense of the word, 
put rather composed of pieces of stone clamped 
together with metal. The Emperor Charles V. 
is reputed to have said that it ought to be kept 
inacase. In my own humble opinion, it is the 
most beautiful spire in the world; and I may 
add here by way of parenthesis that an addi- 
tional stimulant to art is to be found in flat 
countries in the incitement which seems to be 
given to the erection of lofty buildings; when 
men have no mountains near them to dwarf 
their puny efforts, it is worth while to try how 
much of beauty can be gained for a building by 
the element of height. 

The spire of Notre Dame at Antwerp is, how- 
ever, merely the most conspicuous specimen of 
the art treasures of the old town. Even in the 
way of Church art it merely stands at the head 
of a long list. I must pass over this long list to 
remind you that at Antwerp you meet with the 
masterpieces of Rubens, and with specimens of 
per of a most remarkable of Flemish 
painters. ere is, perhaps, hardly any galle 
in Europe of the size which pitoa deg sie 
treasures and less rubbish than that at Antwerp, 
and, after all, it does not contain what is regarded 
> weg 4 oe be ener aa the “ Descent 
rom the Cross,’ which hangs i 
pay hangs in the great 

The mention of Rubens, the king of Flemish 
painters, and one of the great painters of the 
world, makes it necessary for me to make a 
few remarks upon the Flemish school and its 
‘connexion with the history of art. I am speak- 
ing to you of “ High Art in Low Countries,” and 
nothing 18 more remarkable than the contribu- 
tions to the art of painting which have been made 
by both Belgium and Holland. Belgium did, in 
fact, invent the great art of oil painting for 
itself. It is true that the Flemish artists were not 
the first to use oil in the tempering of colours,— 
Giotto and the early Italian masters were con- 
siderably in advance; but there seems to be no 
doubt that the brothers Hubert and Jobn Van 
Eyck not only invented independently for them- 
selves the method of oil painting before the end 
of the fourteenth century, but that the excellence 
of their method was such as to gain European 
celebrity, and to induce an Italian artist to 
journey into the Low Countries for the purpose of 
earning it. Moreover, the excellence of the 
ae and the genius of the inventors speak 
for themselves in existing works. It will be 
sufficient to mention only which is perhaps their 
masterpiece. I refer to the picture, or rather 
—— pictures, known as the “ Adoration of 
Po b :” part of the work is in the church of 

- Bavon at Ghent, part is in the Museum at 
Berlin. I have seen both, and certainly it i 
impossible to edmivation whtoh an 

Possible to overstate the admiration which an 
examination of the work inspires : some of those 
to whom I am speaking have probably seen this 
great picture; for others it must suffice to 
remark that here we have a work in oil by the 
very inventors of the art, looking now, after 
nearly five centuries, as bright as when it came 
from the easel, and that of the crowd of saints 
represented as admiring the Lamb, containing 
— hundreds of faces, each finished with 
the beauty and perfection of a most elaborate 
miniature 


Who shall say that Low Countries are not 
= cradles for High Art? But the two Van 
en were the beginning and by no means the 
end of the Flemish school. Of those who 
paren a 4 followed them, there are just two 
a will mention. The first, Hans Hemling, 

Memling, for he seems to bear both names, 





* By the Very Rev, the Dean of Ely. See p. 388, ante. 





and of whose brush there is a wonderful 
specimen in the Hospital of St. John at Bruges ; 
it consists of a large chest or reliquary, adorned 
with a representation of the legend of 8. Ursula 
and her 11,000 virgins who were martyred at 
Cologne and whose supposed bones you may 
still see there. The finish and preservation of 
this work are wonderful; and they tell you at 
the hospital that offers have been made to the 
governors of a silver chest of the same size for 
that which they possess in painted wood. The 
offer would be a poor one even on the poor 
ground of money value; for undoubtedly the 
visitors of Hans Hemling’s work very soon 
contribute more silver than would be required 
to make the chest: and herein I may observe is 
to be seen an example of the royal prerogative 
of art, which can turn a few shillings’ worth of 
wood and paint into a work absolutely more 
precious than silver or even than gold. 

The other early Flemish painter whom I wish 
to mention is Quintin Matsys, and I do so not so 
much for the excellence of his paintings, though 
that is very great, as because he was by trade a 
blacksmith. Yes, blacksmith and painter! no- 
thing can check the career of genius, and a very 
skilful blacksmith he was, as any one may 
satisfy himself by examining a wrought-iron 
canopy which protects a pump close to the great 
church at Antwerp. The story is that Quintin 
Matsys was in love with a young lady whose 
father objected to give his daughter to a black- 
smith ; so, for the sake of his lady-love, Quintin 
Matsys gave up iron and took to paint. ~ 

These men whom I have mentioned belong to 
the infancy of the art, and their works have the 
stiffness and formality inseparable from the cir- 
cumstances under which they were produced. 
Rubens, with his master, Otto Venius, and his 
pupil, Vandyck, represent the Flemish school in 
its full manhood and perfection. A marvellous 
manhood it was! I feel myself incompetent to 
criticize it, and I know thoroughly well the small 
value which belongs to my opinion, but I confess 
that the genius of Rubens impresses me as much 
as that of almost any painter whose works I 
have seen: you must not judge him by anything 
which we have of his in England: so far as I 
know there are but two places in which you can 
see him in his glory, namely, Antwerp and 
Munich: and when you do see him in his glory, 
the freedom of his drawing and the magic of his 
colouring make you doubt which of the two is 
the more admirable: woe to the unhappy painter 
whose works hang near those of Rubens. 

If we went no further on our tour I think we 
might say, Well done, Low Countries! But the 
Low Countries have done much more. There is 
no country in which art has been applied to the 
architecture of towns more earnestly and more 
successfully than Belgium. We English people 
are wonderfully thick-headed with regard to 
street architecture: we have not half-a-dozen 
towns which are tolerable, and of our modern 
towns the intolerableness is generally unspeak- 
able: only think of London and the large sums 
that are spent there on new streets and public 
improvements, and the small result obtained 
hitherto. However, it is not my business to 
abuse London, nor have I time to do so; my 
business just now is to call your attention to the 
picturesque character of the Flemish towns, and, 
above all, the town-halls which the people built 
in ‘those towns when they were the centres of 
manufacturing industry, and when the inhabi- 
tants had plenty of money,—for there was a time 
when the people had plenty of money, namely, 
when Ghent was the Manchester of trade, and 
when the English Government was obliged to go 
to the capitalists of Antwerp to borrow cash. It 
is satisfactory to seé that our wealthy towns are 
now making efforts in the same direction ; Liver- 
pool some years ago built St. George’s Hall, for 
courts of justice and other public purposes ; and 
Manchester has just produced a really remark- 
able building for the accommodation of her 
lawyers, being probably the most successful 
modern application to civil purposes of the archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages. The great misfor- 
tane, I may remark by the way, of England, and 
especially of England’s great towns, in this 
department of art, is her smoky atmosphere. 
When Flanders built her Hétel-de-Ville she had 
plenty of money and a clear atmosphere: we 
have the money, but we lack the atmosphere; 
and what chance is there of first-rate ideas 
entering the brain of an architect when they are 
all to end in smoke ? 

There is one other branch of art which must 
strike every one in travelling through Belgium, 
and that is the wood-carving. T the rather 





mention this because we have imported a large’ 
quantity of wood-carvings from Louvain for Ely 
Cathedral; and any one who has seen be 
Cathedral (as I trust almost all of you have) will 
remember how much the effect of the stalls in 
the choir has been improved by the introduction 
of carved panels, exhibiting subjects from the 
Old and New Testaments. The principal open- 
ing fer carving in a Flemish church seems to’ 
have been the pulpit; and some of the works in 
this department of sacred art are certainly won- 
derful. A pulpit, for instance, shall represent 
the Garden of Eden, and then you will have the 
preacher surrounded with beautiful animals, 
peacocks, birds of paradise, squirrels, &c., with 
Adam and Eve, perhaps, as large as life. It may 
be doubted whether some of these pulpits do not 
represent carving gone mad; but certainly the 
details are very beavfiful, and it would be diffi- 
cult to go to sleep during a sermon preached 
from such an exciting platform. 

So much, then, for Flemish art. In the super- 
ficial sketch which I have given, I have wished 
to impress upon you this conviction, that Bel- 
gium was one of the early nurses of art in 
Europe, and that it is impossible for any one to’ 
pass through the country, even in these railway 
days, without perceiving that this is true; and 
the result, so far as we in the present day are 
concerned, is this, that here is a country, as un- 
interesting by nature as the Isle of Ely, or any 
other country of the kind, rendered positively 
delightfal by the application of human skill to 
the highest departments of art; and, before I- 
leave the Low Countries, I must ask you to ob- 
serve that the same thing is true, though with 
variations, of the other great division of the’ 


Netherlands, namely Holland. Did you sver go 


to Holland? If not, I am sorry for you. A 
visit to Holland of a few days supplies a man 
with recollections for the whole of his life. Of 
all the fanny places I have ever seen, Holland is 
the funniest. It is the only country in which I 
have felt disposed to rub my eyes and pinch my- 


self, in order to ascertain whether I was not ina’ 


dream. However, my business is not to speak 
to you of Holland’s eccentricity, but of Holland's 
art; and undoubtedly its school of painting will 
bear comparison with any in the world. The 
most remarkable man in this branch of art was 
Rembrandt; and his case is the more worth 


noticing because there was apparently nothing’ 
in the circumstances of his birth to make him” 


an artist. He rose from the ranks, so to speak; 


it was genius which would come out. 


a land of mills. 
merveer, in North Holland, there are about 
4 miles of mills, all planted by the side of the 


road as regularly as apple-trees by the side of a 


garden walk, so that one would say that there 
was a good chance for any Dutchman of having 
been born in a mill. However, Rembrandt was 


so born; and it has been suggested (I think very’ 


cleverly) that his peculiar style of painting, his 
method of lighting up his picture from one in- 
tense centre of illumination, may have been un- 
consciously suggested by the interior of his 
father’s mill, where he played as a child. Cer- 
tainly it occurred to me when I was once in & 
Dutch oil-mill, watching the process by which 
two worthy Dutch millers were extracting oil 


He was’ 
the son of a miller; and this, by the way, in’ 


Holland, is not a very exceptional thing, for it is’ 
Between Saardam and Woer-- 


from linseed, and when I noticed the dark in- - 


terior, with the bright light streaming in through 
the ‘open door, that there was & ready-made 
“ Rembrandt.” ¢ 
However this may be, Rembrandt was a prince 
of painters and a glory of the Low Countries. 
Perhaps the most remarkable triumph of his art, 


—and I refer to it because it is a wonderfal ° 


triumph of art in general,—is his picture, which 
you may see at the Hague, of a certain Professor 
Tulk, lecturing on anatomy. Only conceive the 
trial of a painter’s powers, who is commissioned 


to commemorate a famous anatomist by a picture ~ 
subscribed for by his admiring pupils, and who * 


undertakes to paint not merely a head and 
shoulders which in the course of two hundred 
years may stand for anybody, but the actual 
man demonstracing upon the dead human sub- 


ject with his pupils around him ! You may say ' 


the picture must be disgusting ; but this is just 
what the picture is not: such is the power of 
art used by genius that even so strange and 
unpromising a subject as the interior of a school 


of anatomy can be made a picture upon which * 


the eye delights to rest. 


At the Hague you may also see Paul Potter’s ~ 
bull—such a bull! no rinderpest about him: ~ 
a fine wholesome young fellow, who seems only’ 


. 
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to regret that the conventionalities of picture 
life prevent him from walking straight out of 
the canvas, and treating you to a good loud 
bellow. To me I confess this world-famous bull 
is not so striking as another picture by Paul 
Potter, representing a bear-hunt: this is the 
most living animal picture I ever saw. 

Then there is a marvellous picture at Am- 
sterdam by Van der Helst, sometimes described 
as the miracle of the Dutch school. It repre- 
sents the City guard of Amsterdam celebrating 
the treaty of Munster: the picture has no great 
interest now, except as a remarkable group of 
portraits; here are about five-and-twenty 
persons life-size grouped together on one canvas, 
and each a portraitsuchas would make the fortune 
of an artist in London, while the action of each 
man is easy and natural, and the finish of the 
whole quite perfect. 

These great pictures which I have mentioned 
are merely prominent specimens of a school. 
Painting has grown in the soil of Holland just 
as truly as her tulips and hyacinths: the school 
has not soared to the poetic height of the 
Spanish and Italian, nor even of the German 
and Flemish; but it has done great things, and 
in imitative representative art, I need hardly 
say, it will challenge comparison with the whole 
world. My purpose, however, is not to institute 
an exact comparison between the Dutch and 
other schools of painting, but only to point out 
to you how thoroughly high art has flourished 
in, and has morally elevated, a country which 
physically is hopelessly low ; and how it is true 
of Holland, as of Belgium, that a country 
naturally uninteresting has been endowed with 
charms of the highest order by the gifts of 
genius and the happy victories of art. 

We must not linger, however, any longer in 
foreign countries. Time warns me that I must 
hasten to bring this address to a conclusion ; but 
I must not do so without giving a moral, or, 
what I should call in a sermon, a practical 
application. Let us come home then to our own 
country, and let me remind you that although 
we cannot boast here an old school of painting, 
we may fairly say that in one department of art, 
and that a high one, namely architecture, we 
had in olden days, a school in the Isle of Ely, of 
which the Isle may be proud. Ely Cathedral 
represents, as every one will allow, Medizval 
architecture in the perfection of its beauty; but 
it may not have occurred to every one who has 
admired the beauties of Ely Cathedral to think, 
or rather some may not have had the opportunity 
of knowing, that the principal Medizeval glories 
of Ely, perhaps the whole, were home-grown. 
I do not know the names of the architects of all 
the great works, but the architect of the most 
remarkable portion, the central octagon and 
lantern, was undoubtedly a monk of the convent, 
Alan de Walsingham. I suppose from his name 
that he was not born in the Isle, but came from 
Walsingham, in Norfolk, a place in those days 
much more famous than now. He would 
probably have come from his native village 
as a boy to Ely, and would never have gone 
much beyond the bounds of the convent, 
except to see those farms of which he had the 
care as sacrist. But he was a man of genius, 
and circumstances favoured the development of 
his genius, though in a singular way: first he 
showed his love of art by making himself a 

idsmith, and then he indulged the same love 

y turning architect. Many opportunities he 
found for the exercise of this art; in fact, the 
good old monk seems to have been constantly 
building one thing or another: he designed the 
Lady Chapel, he built that exquisite little gem 
which we call Prior Crawden’s Chapel, and 
several other buildings of less note; but the 
grand opportunity for exhibiting his full powers 
occurred when the old central Norman tower fell 
in 1320. “It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good;” and though the fall of the tower 
nearly frightened the monks out of their wits 
and emptied their pockets, it was (as we say) 
the “‘making” of Alan de Walsingham. Never 
was there a better opening, and Alan perceived 
it: he did not send to London for Mr. Scott, as 
we, his degenerate successors, do, when we need 
any alterations or improvements, but he set to 
work himself: he determined that he would 
have no more heavy towers, threatening to come 
down and keeping up a reign of terror, but he 
would recast the whole structure of the cathe- 
dral ; and so he introduced that beautiful 
which has been ever since one of the chief 
features of the building, and which may be 
reckoned amongst the prime results of Medizval 
architectural skill, 





Here, then, we have close at home another 
specimen of high art in low countries: art, let 
me observe, none the worse for being consecrated 
to the service and worship of God: indeed, it is 
true as a matter of history, and perhaps we 
might have expected it to be so, that the reli- 
gious feeling has been more successful than any 
other in promoting the progress of art : Bezaleel, 
the son of Uri, and Aholiab, the son of Ahisa- 
mach, of whom we read that God “ filled” them 
“with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of 
work, of the engraver, and of the cunning work- 
man, and of the embroiderer, in blue and in purple, 
in scarlet and in fine linen, and of the weaver, 
even of them that do any work, and of those 
thatdevise cunning work ;”—Bezaleeland Aholiab 
were, I say, but the earliest specimens of a race 
of men who, under the old covenant and under 
the new, in the days of Moses and Solomon, and 
King Edward III. and Queen Victoria, have con- 
secrated their artistic genius to the service of 
God. Here, no doubt, if a man have the power 
to realize it, is a spring of action which excites 
the bravest efforts and leads to the most tran- 
scendent results. You see the most complete 
illustration both of the power and of the success 
of the principle in the case of that most ad- 
mirable painter the monk of Fiesole, whom it 
has become the custom to style Fra Angelico : of 
him we read that he would never paint for gain ; 
but that if petition were made to him for a pic- 
ture for any sacred purpose, he would ask per- 
mission of his superior, and then give himself to 
the work. 

We have no artist monks in Ely in these 
days, but the ceiling of the nave of the cathedral 
may be taken as evidence, not only that there is 
still high art in the low countries, but that the 
spirit which guided the brush of Fra. Angelico 
in Italy, more than 400 years ago, is alive in 
England at the present time. It is really a 
cheering fact with regard to art in our own 
country, that a work like that of the ceiling of 
Ely Cathedral should have been begun and com- 
pleted by amateur hands. Most of you are pro- 
bably aware that the painting was conceived and 
half -executed by the late Mr. Styleman le 
Strange, and that when death cut short his 
labours sadly and suddenly, the work was taken 
up and completed by Mr. Gambier Parry. I 
have no time to describe this beautiful work, 
nor is it necessary; any one who can come to 
Wisbech to hear this address, can easily go to 
Ely to see this painting; and I am sure that 
those who do see it,—I may add, those who see 
the many other works of sacred art which are 
to be found in Ely Cathedral,—will conclude t 
some how or other, although we have no Alan 
de Walsingham amongst us, high art does still 
find its way into the low countries of our Isle. 

Long may this continue to be so! and may 
this industrial and art exhibition help to foster 
the love of art, and the knowledge of art, and 
the study of art amongst us. Depend upon it, 
art is truly a gift of God; as Bacon, in the lan- 
guage of his latest and best editor, “declared 
with all the weight of his authority and of his 
eloquence, that the true end of knowledge is the 
glory of God, and the relief of man’s estate,” so 
also we may say that art has been given for the 
same great purposes, that it is intended to pro- 
mote human happiness, and that it is used for 
its highest purpose when it is made to tend to 
God’s glory. 

All men are not artists, nor capable of 
{appreciating art in its highest forms, but all 
men are benefited, more or less, by the progress 
of art ; just as all men are not poets, and yet 
poetry softens the manners and polishes the 
mind, and makes this world more habitable even 
for the most prosaic. You cannot tie up the 
benefits of art to a few,—it is a gift to humanity, 
and extends in its influence and its blessings as 
widely as the human race extends; it may be 
abused to evil purposes, to mere luxury and 
effeminacy, just as other good gifts of God may 
be abused ; but there is no reason why it should 
be. It is not to be compared, in point of value, 
with those other gifts which affect the absolute 
necessities of the body, or the still more absolute 
necessities of the soul; but putting aside these 
sovereign gifts of God, there is none for which 
we should give greacer and more continual 
thanks than for art, in all its multiform ramifi- 
cations, We may see in it one of the most con- | 
spicnous proofs of God’s goodness, because we 
find in it the evidence that He has given us this 
world, not only as a place to live in, but asa 
place in which the eye and the ear, and the 
whole mind may ever find abundance of beauty, 
and unfailing springs of delight. 





THE DANGERS OF THE STREETS. 


Our suggestion as to the erection of a footway: 
bridge to cross over one of the main arterial 
lines of metropolitan traffic, has been to some 
extent anticipated, and that, too, by the very 
railway company to which we pointed as being 
in a position to carry it out. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company have 
provided a footway crossing over Ludgate-hill, 
by an addition to the width of the girder. 
viaduct now in course of erection. Access will 
be given by stairs at the side, and within a few 
weeks this important accommodation will be 
open to the public. — 

The experiment thus to be made will possess 
great interest, although it will by no means 
offer the same amount of accommodation as the 
more comprehensive plan which we indicated in 
our recent number. Ne assistance will be given 
to the east and west passengers who wish to 
avoid the tedious and dangerous crossing of 
Farringdon-street. A means of crossing in 
safety over the City and West-end traffic will, 
indeed, be thus provided; and we would not 
underrate the convenience which this enter- 
prising company thus offers to the public. But 
passengers going north and south will be the 
less likely to avail themselves of the new ac- 
commodation, because of the slight detour that 
will be necessary in order to avail themselves of 
it. For a footway bridge to be fully serviceable 
it must be in the actual line of traffic. The 
passengers who will go out of their way, if only 
by a few yards, in order to go over a bridge, will 
be comparatively few. Thus of the two, or 
rather four, great streams of foot traffic, the 
east and west, and the north and south, and 
vice versd, not one will be directly and obviously 
accommodated by the Ludgate Viaduct footway, 
which will be principally used by those east and 
west passengers who have occasion to cross from 
one side to the other of Ludgate-hill, and by 
those passengers to and from the London Chat- 
ham and Dover station, for whose service it was. 
no doubt originally designed. 

We understand, however, that this important. 
subject will meet with due consideration. The 
chief obstacle to the erection of such a bridge as 
we originally proposed is the consideration of 
expense, as it is thought that it will be neces- 
sary to demolish the four corner houses in order 
to provide proper access for the passengers. A 
tunnel or crossing under the level of the present 
roadway would, in itself, be a less formidable 
undertaking, as a dip of 8 ft. or 9 ft. would give 
sufficient headway, and no land or houses would 
have to be purchased; but these subways, as 
far as our present experience of their construc- 
tion goes, are close, damp, dirty, and disagree-. 
able. Anda still more formidable objection is 
to be found in the interference with the drain- 
age, and with the pipes for the supply of gas and : 
of water, that would be involved by the con-: 
struction of subways. On the other hand, a. 
headway of 17 ft. or even 18 ft. would be re- 
quired for a bridge over the existing roads. A 
wagon laden with hops will measure 17 ft. in 
height from ‘the ground. The piles of empty 
crates and baskets that are sometimes to be met 
with en route must be of equal or even greater 
height, and opposition would no doubt be vigo- 
rously made by the carriers and wagon-owners 
to any accommodation of the other portions of 
the public that would interfere with their own 
convenience in this respect. It is true that the 
Ludgate-hill viaduct has a less lofty headway, 
and there could be no valid objection to a. foot- 
way bridge crossing the Ludgate line of traffic | 
at the minimum height already fixed; but the 
broad line of Farringdon-street, which is now . 
the most important to bridge, would no doubt . 
claim a fall headway of 18 ft., and due provision - 
for this height, without contraction of the pre- ; 
sent roadway, would involve considerable ex- . 
pense. Such expense, however, would at the. 
utmost be but trifling in comparison with the 
large sums that are already expended, and that 
will hereafter have to be expended, to provide 
for locomotive traffic ; and as soon as the public, 
or as those who provide for the accommodation 
of the public, are fully alive to the importance. 
of making due provision for the safety and com- 
fort of foot passengers, no less than for the fair 
and uninterrupted speed of carriage passengers, 
the experiment of a complete ard fourfold foot- 
way bridge will be made on a more satisfactory 
scale than the present partial accommodation ; 
for which, limited as it is, the public have great. 
reason to thank the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company. 
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HORTICULTURE AND BOTANY AT THE 
LATE CONGRESS. 


Now that the Horticultural and Botanical 
Congress, after a brilliant and unprecedented 
success, is fairly brought to a satisfactory close, 
it may be well here to record a few thoughts 
and reminiscences regarding the magnificent 
display of flowers there made, and the two 
scientific meetings of botanists held at the 
South Kensington Museum, during the last ten 
days. Plants and flowers assist so largely in 
all architectural ornament, whether carved or 
painted, that all architects and artists must be 
interested in a display like the one just now so 
honourably brought to an end. The Exhibition 
was fall of objects appealing direct to the artist ; 
here certainly were to be seen the harmony and 
contrast of colour complete, and the perfection 
of form, graceful or rugged. To go through 
a list of the plants possessing special claims 
to artistic beauty would occupy too much! 
space here; they might be arranged, how- 
ever, in several classes, many possessing | 
regular or geometric beauty of outline, as 
the lilies, heaths, &c.; others irregular or 
eccentric beauty, as the orchids ; some depend- ' 
ing altogether on the classic smoothness and 
gracefulness of their lines, as the palms and 
ferns ; whilst a fourth, as in many of the pines, | 
hollies, &c., rested their claims entirely on their , 
equally beautiful, though more irregular curves | 
and acuter lines, vieing in beauty with any other | 
objects in the building. The colouring of the 
leaves and flowers would, too, admit of a similar ' 
artificial arrangement, some arresting the atten- 
tion by the sudden contrast displayed by deep | 
purple or almost black markings on the faintest | 
yellow petal, or the perfectly white spots or 
reticulations on @ deep green or intensely brown 
leaf. Whilst some contrasts were bold and sudden, 
other arrangements of colour were equally soft 
and delicate, the various shades of purple and 
yellow, and orange and blue, being perfect: 
studies of harmony and beauty. Amongst the 
plants with coloured leaves no other could 
compete with the Caladiums, possessing large 
arrow-head-shaped leaves coloured with carmine 
and green, and frequently spotted or marbled with 
white; after these came theleaves of the Begonias, 
irregular in shape, crumpled and hairy in surface, 
and marbled, blotted, and variegated in colour, 
with bronze-browns, greens, and whites, in the 
most harmonious manner. For brilliancy of 
colour, every one must have noticed, displayed 
near the orchids, the flower of the arum-like 
plant, Anthurium Scherzerianwm, flame-like and 
twisted in outline (a single flower in each 
instance crowning the stalk), and scarlet-ver- 
million in colour, but so intense, brilliant, and 
prismatic in hue, that the vermillion of art 
looked like a clod of earth beside it. Amongst 
smaller flowers possessing the highest beauty 
and harmony of the most brilliant colours we 
specially noticed some cut flowers of tulips, roses, 
and pansies, each separate flower being a study 
in itself, but altogether unapproached and un- 
approachable by any art. The horticulturists, 
British and foreign, no doubt, did their very 
best to bring together their newest and most 
beautiful flowers : the various groups of azaleas, 
roses, lilies, and orchids, in certain parts of the 
Exhibition formed such a perfect blaze of colour, 
that the fortunate beholder must ever remember 
the sight. It may be asked, what were the little 
quaint and curious things under bell-glasses 
filled with vapour? the single tiny leaves dis- 
played in small flower-pots, or the bits of moss 
and fern in various parts of the Exhibition ? 
Many of these objects, rare and singular in them- 
selves, different from what they appear to be, and 
misunderstood by many, are of greater interest 
to the botanist than to the horticulturist. With- 
out staying to reply here we may remark how 
widely different are the meanings of these two 
words, 

For many years past England has been pre- 
eminent for its great and unparallelled success 
in the practice of horticulture, far distancing 
foreign competitors in the production of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables; but as regards botany the 
cuse is different, for this country has long been 
under the imputation of producing very few 
sound and original botanists. The chasm be- 
tween horticulture and botany is unfortunately 
very great, the former dealing with plants as 
cultivated in greenhouses and gardens, stimulated 
artificially to an unusual and often unnataral or 
monstrous growth, whilst the latter deals nearly 
exclusively with plants in a normal and natural 
condition, or as found wild, and especially with 





the structure, physiology, morphology, nature, 
and affinities of plants. Next to producing a 
plant comprised of brilliant flowers alone with 
no leaves, or a tree with fruit preponderating in 
a similar manner, one of the greatest delights of 
the horticulturist is in the production of ab- 
normal varieties, or by peculiar treatment giving 
a plant an attack of vegetable measles, or of 
sending it into a permanent botanical fit: in 
the first instance, it acquires variegated foliage 
(so fashionable now); and in the second, the 
leaves or fronds become unnaturally contorted, 
twisted, and lacerated. To make these growths 
permanent is an object of high ambition with 
nurserymen ; in the late Exhibition there was an 
abundance of examples of both. In a state of 
nature all flowers are single, and in this condi- 
tion only is it possible to comprebend their 
structure (and we might almost say beauty) ; 
but who does not know that the professional 
plant-grower uses every effort to produce plants 
with double flowers? In this condition the essen- 
tial organs for the reproduction of the plant are 
metamorphosed into coloured petals, and the 
flower, when the doubling is perfect, is invari- 
ably barren. All these efforts of horticulturists 
are opposed to the direct study of botany; hence 
it is we have so many plant-growers who are no 
botanists, and botanists who care nothing what- 
ever for the practice of horticulture. One of the 
lecturers at the Congress (himself a curator of a 
garden) previously to making known a discovery 
of his, of treating orchids with hot water instead 
of cold, which had had the greatest success, 
candidly confessed that gardeners obtained 
their knowledge of the treatment of plants 
generally by hard-earned experience, and not by 
acquired scientific knowledge of the nature 
of the plants themselves. On the termina- 
tion of the description, a gentleman, well 
acquainted with Brazilian forests, remarked that, 
in the habitats of orchids in Brazil, the rain- 
drops were always wniformly hot; thus showing 
the lecturer had only artificially applied the 
natural treatment, of which he was previously 
ignorant. 

The lectures delivered at the two meetings of 
the Congress were given by various botanists, 


‘British and foreign, in their own language, and 


comprised facts regarding the practice of horti- 
culture, as well as the reading of papers em- 
bracing the geographical distribution and uses of 
plants and morphological and structural botany, 
discussions following each paper. 

The Congress will long be remembered as 
a happy and instructive holiday by all who 
took part in it: many there recognised their old 
friends of “long ago,” after separation for many 
years by miles of land and sea; and many were 
the personal acquaintances made there for the 
first time, by horticulturists and botanists who 
only knew each other previously. by name and re- 
putation. Long may good feeling and friendly 
scientific emulation last between country and 
country to draw men nearer together by such 
pleasant bonds. 








THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FLOWER SHOW. 


WE are asked to go a little more into detail 
than we have yet done as to the persons to whom 
praise is due for the successful manner in which 
the grounds for the show at South Kensington, 
and the show itself, were laid out. We are so 
well satisfied with the result that we willingly 
comply. The design, as we have already men- 
tioned, was furnished by Mr. Gibson ; the laying 
out was the joint work of Mr. Gibson, his son 
Mr. John Gibson, jun., and Mr. Eyles, who each 
rendered important services. 

The arrangement of the plants was the work 
of another committee, consisting of Mr. Gibson, 
Mr. Eyles, Dr. Hogg, and Mr, Thomas Moore, 
who also acted as Secretary. 








NOTES FROM ITALY. 


Now that prospective war is the absorbing 
interest of this nation, and the patriotic enthu- 
siasm characteristic of the Italian race under 
such excitement is carrying along every thought 
and aim in its resistless current, there is cause 
to fear that subjects such as have hitherto sup- 
sp our Italian Notes will for a long interval 

wanting, or at the utmost but few and far 
between. It is therefore with moreserious and 








rather sad satisfaction that we now call to mind 
things recently undertaken or determined on in 
the sphere from which it is inevitable that all 
public support and expenditure must be with. 
drawn if the tremendous drama that seems in 
preparation should again be enacted on the 
northern plains of Italy, and for the second 
time within seven years, The renewed competi- 
tion for the fagade of the Florence Duomo, the 
continued restorations on that of the Orvieto, 
and completing works for the Arezzo cathedral, 
are little likely to progress if the voice reminding 
of them be overwhelmed by the trumpet of 
battle. Yet the monuments in project to the 
illustrious dead are not as yet, at least, for. 
gotten; for that to Manna, whose place will be 
in the library of the Naples University, the 
report states the collection hitherto of 1,978 
francs ; and those of Goldoni and Niccolini are 
not disregarded in Florence. The Bolognese 
Institute, now styled “ Central Academy of Fine 
Arts in Emilia,” has lately announced its 
adopted system of triennial exhibitions, with 
competitions for pensions and prizes, the former 
to be given by the three Royal Academies of 
Bologna, Modena, and Parma; the latter by 
Government: the pensions to the amount per 
annum of 2,000 francs to painters and sculptors, 
1,400 francs to architects; the prizes to be, 
severally, 800 francs for the best works in his- 
toric painting and statuary; 500 francs in archi- 
tecture ; 400 francs in genre-painting ; 300 francs 
in decorative design (ornato); 300 francs in 
engraving, as well on copper as on wood; and 
the several pensions are to be for three years,. 
the claim of deserts to receive them established: 
in examinations of twelve days, during which. 
the candidate must draw or model from the- 
nude in various postures, or prepare architectural- 
designs, first a trabeation, then a complete 
edifice, of character either prescribed or ad 
libitum. 

A well-known artist, Signor Morelli, has 
written from Naples to Professor Villari (the 
able author of “ Life and Times of Savonarola’”’), 
with a very good suggestion by way of means 
for securing a worthy representation of Italy 
at the Paris Exhibition; that deputations of 
artists should be formed in all the cities re- 
garded as artistic centres, with the charge of 
visiting all the studios in those localities, and 
from each reporting to a provincial committee, 
ad hoc, whatever they have found meritorious, 
whatever makes good any title to admission in 
the ranks, upon which testimony the committees 
may act in making final selection. The Florentine 
Academy has the method of opening some small 
rooms for the benefit of artists who may wish to- 
exhibit a few works at a time during a given 
number of days or weeks, as the directest man- 
ner of introducing themselves to the public. 
Within the last fortnight we have had one of 
these displays, consisting of but six pictures, all 
entitled to notice. Five landscapes, by Signor 
Cortesi, struck us as unmistakably announcing 
soul and talent in their truthful and poetic 
presentment of fascinating Italian scenes. 
Among those the realities of which remain for 
ever stamped in the memory once familiar with 
them—the Roman Campagna with an aqueduct. 
ruin, the forest between Albano and Castel: 
Gandolfo, the Tuscan Maremma, and together 
with which is seen a large picture by Signor 
Baradino, a young Genoese artist of high 
promise, the subject (quite new for such treat- 
ment), the “Death of Pope Boniface VIII.,” 
presented with a power and pathos that rivet 
attention, and attain the difficult triumph of 
exciting deep interest in a composition where 
literally nothing save death is brought before 
us ; for except the halberds of the guards, thrust 
through the barred door to force entrance, we 
see no movement of a human actor on the 
canvas, save in the convulsed form of the aged 
pontiff just fallen lifeless upon his chair, 
under the mortal stroke brought on, as we 
at once perceive, by severe mental agitation, 
by the impression of the outrages suffered 
from the French faction, and of the unfeeling 
conduct of _ — 5 _ had —_ = 
octogenarian high priest in durance withi 
own palace. Ds expiring taper beside the 
crucifix and missal, as other accessories alike, 
are well introduced to contribute towards 
telling the tale of death by a brief 
struggle, in the midst of pious studies, that 
accounts for the scroll thrown on the floor, 
the ruffled dress and disordered furniture ; 
the countenance of the old man (not, indedd, a 
portrait, but much finer than is the head of 
Boniface in Giotto’s fresco at the Lateran), con- © 
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veying this idea as to his last moments withort 
any trait that revolts. It is the now approved 
version of the story of this Pope’s death that the 
artist has followed, for it was, at last, after 
erroneous report had long prevailed, made clear 
by ocular testimony, that je did not inflict 
violence on himself in frenzy, nor gnaw his hands 
before the paroxysm had passed, when, on occa- 
sion of the works for the new St. Peter’s, the 
sarcophagus of Boniface VIII. had to be opened, 
and there did several witnesses behold his almost 
intact remains with no mark of external violence, 
and with hands noticeable for their delicate for- 
mation, quite free from injury. 


war. At Naples have been voted by the muni- 
cipal council pensions of 2,000 francs to every 
soldier of that city who may take a. flag from 
the enemy; and more communes than we can 
here report by name have followed this example, 
promising pensions or premiums to those who 


@ new law of lighting for a new London. 


He might suggest, as a not unlikely result, 
tiiat they would, perhaps almost unanimously, 
agree to ordain that every proprietor should 
derive his light from his own ground and 
the public way, so that no one should have 


may bear like trophies from the field, or win | any possible claim of the kind upon his neigh. 


the decoration for military merit, or become 
disabled for life by wounds. In this country all 
public movements and celebrations seem by in- 
variable instinct to assume a form either beauti- 
fal or picturesque ; and the popular demonstra- 
tions in Florence, of course in the war-invoking 
sense, had strikingly this character to the eye; 


bour’s ground. Very well; but how would even 
this help the matter? Ina year or two estates 
of necessi' 
which had been duly planned to be wholly 


to be divided ; the property 
lighted from its own ground was sold in two or 


three lots ; the mutual dependence of these por- 
tions upon each other in respect of easements 


To turn to the sculptors. The ministry has | as to their moral, also—so purely the expression | could not possibly be ignored or superseded; and 
sanctioned, on the advice of a. committee, the|of a generous, if too impatient feeling, that | there, at one step, had they plunged into all the 
placing of Fedi’s magnificent group, “ Pyrrhus| scarce could the most morose anti-democrat | complications of the law of ancient lights as it 
about to sacrifice Polyxena,” in the Loggia now | have been put out of temper by them. stood. In fact, it was the legal policy, for want 
known by its right name “ dell’ Orcagna,” in- of a better, to accept in theory such an origin as { 
stead of by the hybrid “dei Lanzi;” and it is this, or its equivalent, for the foundation of the 
one new project to transfer certain colossal principle,—to consent to believe, in short, where- 


statues by Michelangelo and others, to the THE EVIDENCE OF ARCHITECTS ever the complications in question were found to 
exist, that they must have arisen, not by acci- 


t vaulted hall in the “ Pretorio,” where the| CONCERNING THE OBSTRUCTION OF 
“David” of the former is to appear in broaze. ANCIENT LIGHTS. wo Se ee ——_ — and bar- 
i y as this; and thus it was 














Dupré, generally allowed the first rank at 
Florence, has finished a semi-colossal figure of 
the Saviour, to stand over an altar, the aspect 
of which is benignly majestic ; the attitude, with 
arms extended as if to receive a suppliant, 

ropriate. A “ Pieta,” or the Mother em- 
bracing the dead Christ, also among his late 
works, for a.chapel at Siena, seems to us viclent 
in action and rather theatrical: but this artist 
is often happiest in sacred subjects; and in that 
walk attention is now claimed by the works of 
his daughter-—a statue of “Leah gathering 
Flowers” (from Dante), a relief of the “ Ma- 
donna receiving the Soul of a Child presented 
by @ Guardian Angel,” compositions that show 
a talent guided by pure and pious feeling. Mr. 
Powers has, among his later productions, “ Eve 
after the Fall,” gazing upwards, with earnest, 
sad, but still hopeful expression, not that of 
remorse or moral bewilderment. In this studio 
we see the sixth reproduction in marble of the 
much-admired “ Greek Slave,” which the artist 
desires to keep; his truly exquisite bust of 
Proserpine, loveliest amongst his ideals, he told 
us was now being prepared in different ccpies, 
raising to the almost unprecedented number 
of one hundred the orders given for it. 

A life-size statue of Everett, just cast from 
the clay, is, like other of Mr. Powers’s por- 
traits of contemporary statesmen, quit un- 
pretending, and apparently a close likeness, 
with scrupulous correctness to the costume of 
the day, a point in which this artist has his 
principal and unswerving practice laid down for 
himself. It is a true pleasure to promote, in 
whatever way, the reputation of those whose 
merits are only beginning to be known beyond 
private circles ; and we are anxious to express 
our admiration for the works of a fellow- 
countryman, Mr. Conelly, the son of an Anglican 
clergyman, resident in Florence, and still « very 
young man, but with great energy, and, we are 
glad to find, plenty of work on his hands. He 
shows capacity and taste both in portrait and 
ideal busts; but in a lately-finished group of 
three figures, below life-size, has, we thirk, far 
exceeded all former efforts,—the subjeci, the 
“* Return of Peace,” and the reference American, 
to which country it is to be sent for the gentle- 
man purchasing this finely-conceived work,— 
Peace being here received to the embrace of the 
grateful land, personified as a beautiful young 
woman, whilst War, or, rather Rebellion, a fierce 
athletic, lies lifeless and naked at the feet of the 
two females. If we are not much mistaken, 
Mr. Conelly may look forward to the higher 
prizes of his art career. 

Another English company has interpozed to 
share with Messrs. Creswell the works for en- 
larging Florence, but only, we understand, in 
one street line which has been formally ceded. 
We should add to our notes upon local ar‘, that 
a new school of design was opened last month, 
in this city, with evening classes, for youths 
above the age of fourteen. The Society for 
Encouragement of Fine Art still keeps ite exhi- 
bition (reported upon by us) open to the pablic, 
on Sundays, gratuitously, and there we sce, as 
natural at this juncture in public affairs, special 
attention paid to Ademollo’s large picture of the 
“ Battle of 8. Martino.” 

The committee at Milan charged with getting 
up the ever-picturesque annual festival of the 
statuto, orItalian constitution, on the first Sunday 
in June, has deducted 10,000 francs fron: the 


proposed for the benefit of the mili 
who onaease pita aid in the pret 


‘possible. 





At the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
on the 30th ult., Professor Kerr addressed the 
members on this subject, and with especial 
reference to his published plan for determining 
the amount of window lights by measuring sky 
surface. 


that the lawyers arrived, @ priori, at the rule in 
force, viz., that the lighting which obtained ac- 
cess to a window over a neighbour’s property 
was entitled to protection for ever, by the ab- 
solute prohibition of any erection on that pro- 
He said, it must be admitied, at start. | perty which should obstruct the lighting of the 


ing, that perhaps there was nothing which could | window. 


more truly be called the enemy of. the architect, 
the stern opponent of building improvement, 
especially in the metropolis. 
of those who were listening to him might be 
engaged in erecting, say in the City of London, 
some valuable building,—not merely valuable as 
a work of art—he would not ask the law to 
trouble itself with that question,—but, in the 
most simple utilitarian sense, valuable as an 
improvement of property; he had cleared an 
extensive and costly site, swept away a mass of 
inferior, unwholesome, and almost useless 
buildings, and his purpose now was to create in 
their stead something which should be worthy 
of the cost of this demolition, worthy of the 
advancing intelligence of the age, worthy of the 
enterprise of England, worthy of all the science 
that building could command. All unconscious 
of offence, he proposed to utilize his ground to 
the utmost; to cover every available part, to 
elevate his building boldly to meet the demands 
of spaciousness, healthfulness, cheerfulness, 
stately aspect, and commercial benefit both to 
the individual proprietor and to the community 
at large. Suddenly he would receive an intima- 
tion that there existed some little window, in 
some shabby neighbouring tenement, of which 
he had taken no account, but which, in the eye 
of the law, possessed a certain control of his 
proposed great building,—a control, when it 
came to develop itself, of singularly reckless, 
uncompromising, selfish strictness. In vain he 
might plead that he was only building on his 
own ground, that a considerable distance inter- 
vened between his operations and the exacting 
window, that actually a street intervened, or the 
property of a third party, or what not; the 
owner of the window had only to apply to the 
Court of Chancery, and the great building was 
absolutely prohibited from raising its head 
towards the free sky beyond a certain ancient 
height, or stretching itself on its own bed 
beyond a certain ancient limit. Drawn, as this 
picture obviously was, altogether from the archi- 
tect’s point of view, it might be safely affirmed 
that anything more oppressive than all this, 
anything more outrageous to the common sense 
of the uninitiated, it was scarcely possible to 
conceive. 

Nevertheless, such was the law; and knowing, 
as he did, how strongly some high architectural 
authorities present might be expected to advocate 
its alteration ; and cordially sympathising, as he 
himself did, with the feelings which actuated 
such advocacy; and being fully aware, as he 
was, that even Lord Chancellors did not hesitate 
to deplore the effect of the decisions they were 
pronouncing, and to suggest that the time had 
possibly come for the legislature to interfere 
(both Lord Westbury and Lord Cranworth),— 
yet, as one who had very attentively considered 
the bearings of the question on purely practical 
ground, he was sorry to say he had come to the 
definite conclusion: that no material alteration in 
the law, in respect of principle, would be found 
To illustrate this, he would suppose, 
for example, that that meeting, composed of an 
unusually large number of practical architects, 
had assembled for the purpose of devising 





Three conditions, however, were to be kept in 


view :—First, the lighting must have been en- 
For example, one | joyed from time out of mind (of which, by the 
Act of William IV., twenty years was now to be 
accepted) ; secondly, the damage must be serious; 
not imaginary or theoretical, but practical, as a 


matter of inconvenience, or, in the language of 
the law, a material or substantial deprivation ; 
and, thirdly, the lighting to be protected was not 
the total or gross amount actually possessed, but 
the net amount which had been made use of,— 
the necessary lighting in the particular case. 

Now, accepting, as they must, with however 
bad a , the law as it stood, it became plain 
that although the lawyers must control its ap- 
plication, some one else must supply them with 
the facts. There were two ways in which this 
could be accomplished ; first, by direct evidence ; 
secondly, by indirect evidence, the opinions or 
calculations of scientific experts. That brought 
upon the field of debate the architect, or, as he 
was called in such matters, the surveyor. 

Direct evidence, although theoretically the 
best of all, was practically a thing of the greatest 
uncertainty here; so much so that he would 
almost be inclined to pronounce it to be in no 
possible instance worthy of reliance. It gene- 
rally took the form of affidavits made. by the 
plaintiff and his servants, to the effect that they 
plainly perceived by their eyesight the injury in 
question. And, without imputing perjury to 
worthy persons of the kind, or any more grave 
error than the natural bias of humanity towards 
one’s own side when one gets into Chancery, he 
would mention one or two illustrations of direct 
evidence within his own experience. He had 
known the occupant of a house so strongly im- 
pressed with his sense of injury by reason of his 
neighbour’s intention to rebuild his house of 
greater height than formerly, that before the 
new wall had even reached the height of the 
old, he had caused the gas to be lighted at noon 
in his rooms and passages, and made oath that 
it was impossible any longer to transact business 
by the light of day. In fact, this was a common 
thing ; he remembered one occasion on which he 
was obliged to advise on behalf of a landlord’s 
suit that the tenant’s evidence of this kind in 
a separate suit should be utterly disowned, for 
the mere sake of the respectability of the case. 
Again, he had known a working shoemaker, 
complaining of an open gangway which had 
been put across the back-yard next door, make 
oath, although it was demonstrable that the ab- 
stracted lighting was not more than three per 
cent., that he was no longer able to see to make 
his shoes, even close at the window and bright 
weather. Affidavits as to the lighting of gas 
half an hour or so earlier than formerly were 


common ; and the solemnity with which eminent 


lawyers would expatiate upon such frivolous 
testimony was incredible. If it were possible 
to suggest anything more absurd than what 
he had! quoted, he might state that that 


day he had been engaged in a case in which 
the plaintiff declared on oath that, having 
been accustomed to breed canaries in a certain 


dark corner jof; his room, no sooner had his 


neighbour some 650 ft. off raised a certain 
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wall quite inconsiderably, than the canaries 
struck for light,—promptly refused any longer to 
replenish the earth. There was only one way 
in which, as he thought, experiment might 
be reasonably offered . me direct pus 
of injury to lighting. Let a temporary © 

first betes up to correspond with the old state 
of things, and let a second erection, probably a 
screen of tarpaulins, be contrived to represent 
the new ; let expert judges of lighting, choosing 
the precise hour of the day applicable to the case 
(if such were possible), and the precise atmo- 
spheric conditions, probably the early evening of 
a dull day, station themselves In the room sup- 
posed to be injured, and carefully watch ; then 
let the tarpaulins be suddenly lowered and the 
effect observed. But even this course, however 
specious in theory, would in his opinion seldom 
if ever be of any practical avail; for when it 
was considered how multifarious were the acci- 
dental circumstences by which the -ultimate 
judgment might be affected—from the passing 
change of a cloud to the winking of the observer’s 
eye,—he might safely assert that even in this 
elaborate form, the direct testimony of the sense 
would be as umreliable as ever. There was, 
therefore, left to them but one alternative—to 
accept the indirect testimony of experts, the 
professional opinions of architects. 

Speaking to an assembly of scientific men, he 
would next venture without apology to suggest 
that if scientific opinion were worth anything it 
ought to be capable of test by proof. Looking 
at the general tenor of surveyors’ evidence in 
light cases as shown by scores of affidavits 
which could be referred to, it was but too plain 
that it very seldom indeed went farther than the 
simple dogmatic assertion of an empirical 
opinion. Mr. A. has been in practice thirty 
years; and from his experience pronounces the 
alleged injury to the plaintiff’s light to be very 
material. Mr. B. has been in practice forty 
years, and pronounces the injury to be absolutely 
nil. Mr. C., of fifty years’ experience, cautiously 
affirms that a certain amount of damage must be 
admitted, but that it cannot, in his judgment, be 
designated as substantial damage. Mr. D., 
boasting of only twenty years’ experience, makes 
up for the deficiency of age by decision of 
character, and declares his conviction to be that, 
instead of being injured, the plaintiff will be 
largely benefited. Surely, it was not too much 
to say that such evidence ‘as this was quite un- 
worthy of the profession of architects. What, 
then, could be devised as a means of proof? 

When such evidence as he had alluded to hap- 
pened occasionally to enter into argument, there 
was one principle upon which everybody appeared 
to.agree, namely, that the obstruction of sky-sur- 
face was.anobstruction of light. Reducing this'toa 
definite proposition, it must ultimately take this 
form,—that the light in question being diffused 
light (not direct sunlight—any more than moon- 
light—but the dull lighting of a clouded sky, 
not taken at noon when light was at its best, 

, but at the decline of the day, when there would 
be just enough and none to spare), the sky 
might be considered as equivalent to a vast re- 
flector, every point of which yielded its equal 
share of lighting to the window in question; in 
other words, that the window was placed in the 
centre and focus of a half hemisphere of sky- 
surface as the source of its lighting. He be- 
lieved that all experiment and reasoning, whe- 
ther of theoretical or practical men, would 
invariably confirm this view of the case as 
one which was to all intents and purposes. sound 
and reliable. What, then, followed? Obvi- 
ously this suggestion,—why not attempt to 
ao window light by measuring sky-sur- 

. face 

The lecturer then proceeded to illustrate, by 
the help of diagrams, the minutize of his pub- 
lished calculations; whereby he considered he 
had succeeded in mapping out in regular divi- 
sions the half hemisphere of sky pertaining to 


any window, and in attaching to each division | the 


its precise comparative lighting value. To this 
we have already alluded in noticing Mr. Kerr’s 
book. The diagram which resulted thus repre- 
sented the half hemisphere of reflecting sky- 
surface, on what might be called Mercator’s 
projection, equally divided horizontally from the 
front to each side, and vertically from horizon 
to zenith ; and it seemed plain enough that if 
any case of lighting were drawn im a sort of 
perspective upon this diagram, showing the old 
state of obstruction in contrast with the new, 
no more ‘was needed to reduce the inquiry to a 
simple comparison of figures. If the former 
extent of exposed sky-surface, for instance, stood 





at the value of one hundred measures, and the 
proposed future extent at fifty, the diminution 
threatened was equal to exactly one-half of the 
old lighting, and this might be taken as proved. 

Another form for the @iagram would be based 
on the ordinary circuler ‘system of geographical 
maps, the horizon being represented ‘as a semi- 
circle and the zenith as its centre, with what 
might be called parallels of latitude and longi- 
tude in the usual way; the figures representing 
the value of the several sections remaining as in 
the former diagram. 

The way in which to represent upon either of 
these diagrams the eireumstances ‘of a case in 
hand was simple enough. Taking a block plan 
of the premises and drawing a semicircle in 
front of the centre of the window in question, 
‘divided to correspond with the diagram, the 
position laterally of any required point became 
determined by drawing a line on the plan to 
that point from the centre of the window, and 
marking where it cut the semicircle. The posi- 
tion of anything vertically could be ascertained 
in a similar manner by means of a correspond- 
ing sectional drawing, on which, in every case, 
the distance of the object in question from the 
window being laid down and its height set up 
from a datum level, a line drawn through the 
resulting point to the centre of the window 
would give the vertical projection. The circum- 
stance that horizontal straight Jines came to be 
developed in an elliptical form would create no 
difficulty after a little practice; and, of course, 
in the circular projection it would be found that 
all vertical lines came to radiate towards the 
zenith,—which also would be easy enough to 
deal with. 

But it was now to be observed that up to that 
point they had only arrived at the means of 
ascertaining the comparative abstraction of light- 
ing power; and that would be of no service 
unless the relation of the size of the window to 
the size of the room, and of both to the amount 
of lighting power possessed, could be introduced 
into the calculation. In a word, it became 
necessary to look about for astandard of requisite 
lighting :—that which the law desired to protect 
was only the necessary lighting, and they must 
agree somehow upon a minimem of necessity. 
Here there was more difficulty in appearance 
than in reality. For his own part he had taken 
the following means:—he looked about for a 
class of rooms which most persons might be 
expected to accept as being just sufficiently 
lighted and no more; and he considered he found 
such a class of rooms in the dining-rooms of the 
ordinary London streets, in Belgravia, Maryle- 
bone, and Bloomsbury. it would be a matter of 
opinion of course ; but, he thought, these rooms 
might be taken as a fair standard,—leaning, if 
at all, towards the side of the defendant, as 
ought to be the case. Now, what were the.con- 
ditions of lighting here? They were matter of 
mere measurement; and he made them out to 
take this form,—1 foot of width of window 
to 50 superficial feet of floor, with the opposite 
houses cutting off the sky at an:angle of forty- 
five degrees all along the front. The window 
was, of ‘course, supposed to be of the usual 
height, and the room of usual form; and any 
exceptional case would be subject to-exceptional 
treatment. Thus a room 20 ft. by 20 ft. 
would have two windows 4 ft. wide, with the 
houses over the way equal in height to the width 
of the street. Taking, therefore, the figured 
diagram of the sky, which they had before arrived 
at, and laying down thereon the horizontal line 
of forty-five degrees just referred to (it would 
be an elliptical line), the amount of exposed sky- 
surface left above it would prove to be 68 mea- 
sures. Therefore, the rule would now take this 
shape,—1 ‘ft.:of window width to 50 ft. of floor 
at 68 measures of sky-surface, would be the 
minimum of neces lighting. When the 
proportion of window width to the floor was 
larger, the lighting required would be less; when 
window was smaller, the lighting required 
would ‘be more; and the calculation of this would 
be the application of the standard ; but it must 
be manifest that, if this rule could be accepted, 
it supplied. all that was wanted to enable the 
5 peel coy i to account: he 

now ascertained, not the i 
of diminution, but the Sead dienanilia 
legal limit of necessity. 

u The lecturer then proceeded to make.some 
interesting running remarks upon recent cases. 


decisions were brought together. Mr. A. Ashpitel, 
Mr. Jennings, Mr. W. White, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Newton, and others followed, Pro- 
fessor Kerr winding up the debate. We shall 
return to the subject in our next. 








CHURCH BELLS. 


CarpinaL Wotsky’s Great Bell, at Sherborne, 
having been recast*within the last six months, 
Mr. Thomas Walesby writes tous as follows :— 
The tower of the abbey church of ‘St. Mary, 
Sherborne, contains @ peal of eight bells, in the 
key of B flat; the tenor or largest of which 
weighs 46cwt. 23lb. This bell was presented 
to the church by Cardinal Wolsey, who imported 
it from Tournay, and who was, at one time, 
rector of Limington, near Ilchester. In 1670 it 
was recast by Thomas Purdue,—not “ Purday” 
nor “ Purdey,” as stated elsewhere. I regret to 
learn that no record is preserved of the-original 
Jegend on the bell, but the following inscription 
was placed upon it:— 

‘* This bell was new east by me, Thomas Purdue, 


October the 20th, 1670. 
Gustavus Horne, Walter Pride, churchwardens, 


By Wolsey’s gift I:measure time for all; 
To mirth, to griefe, to Church I serve to call,” 


I have said that the bell was re-cast by Thomas 
Purdue; and I now state, upon the best autho- 
rity,—a fact interesting to campanologists, and 
it is presumed never before published,—that he 
lived at Closworth, Somerset, where he-died on 
the 1st of September, 1711, aged ninety years, 
and where he was buried on the 7th of the same 
month. The following is a copy of the epitaph 
inscribed on his tomb, which is formed of Ham- 
hill stone, and on the east end of which a large 


bell is carved :— 
** Here lies 
The Bell Founder, 
Honest and true, 
Till ye Resurrection, 
Named Purdue.” 


There is an orchard near the parsonage-house 
called Bell Orchard, where it is reported he had 
a foundry. For this information I am indebted 
to the present Rector of Closworth, the Rev. 
Edward Bower. And here I would remark that 
Thomas Purdue was doubtless a member of the 
family of Purdues,—William and Roger, —of 
Salisbury, whose bells are classed among the 
finest that were made during the years 1613— 
1666. 

But to return to the bells at the Abbey Church 
of Sherborne. It appears that, up to 1858, six 
was the number of bells forming the peal in the 
tower, which contained also.a sanctus-bell and a 
fire-bell, and these are still retained.. The 
sanctus-bell bears the subjoined inscription :— 


* Ave Maria, ora pro nobis,” 


And on the fire-bell are the quaint words.:— 
** Lorn, quench this furious flame : 
Arise! run! help! put out.the same,” 

In this year, when the church was under 
westoration by the nrmnificence of Mr. G. D. 
Wingfield Digby, of Sherborne Castle, Messrs. 
Mears, of Whitechapel, recast the fourth bell,— 
now called the sixth,—and rehung the entire 
peal of six; to which they added two new belis, 
being the first and second of the present peal of 
eight. ‘These two new bells ‘were given to the 
church by public subscription, as an acknow- 
ledgment of Mr. Digby’s noble work.” 

During the same year (1858), according toa 
little work issued by the Rev. Edward Harston, 
Vicar of Sherborne, the Wolsey bell was un- 
fortunately cracked, and, subsequently, it hung 
silent in the tower for nearly seven years. At 
length, however, it was recast by Messrs. 
Warner, of Cripplegate, and sent back to Sher- 
borne on the 27th of December, 1865. The old 
inscription of 1670 has been retained on the 
bell, to which the following is added :— 

Recast t Harston, vicar; 
James Bae Ahwe wtes Stokes, churchwardens;” 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that, on 
Tuesday, January 2, 1866, a special service was 
performed in the Abbey Church, when the 
dedication of the bell by the Lord Bishop ofthe 
diocese took place. 
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THE FRENCH “HOSPICE,” VICTORIA PARK.—Plan. 
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THE NEW FRENCH “HOSPICE,” VICTORIA 
PARK, SOUTH HACKNEY. 


TuE hospice for poor French Protestants and 
their descendants residing in Great Britain owes 
its origin to the great emigration which took 
place from France immediately after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes in the year 1686. 
The persecution of the French Protestants which 
had been continually increasing during the 
reign of Louis X[V., became through the Dra- 
gonades so intolerable when all restraint was 
withdrawn by the revocation of that Act, which 
until then gave them some protection, that a 
general exodus took place wherever the emi- 
grants could evade the guards posted to prevent 
their leaving, and the principal places of refuge 
were Holland, Switzerland, America, and more 
particularly England, where large contributions 
were collected for their support. As the nucleus 
for the formation of a permanent refuge for 
those whose poverty was joined with age, or who, 
from an inability to follow any remunerative 
employment, were prevented from getting their 
own living, M. Gastigny, who, on leaving France 
had obtained an appointment from William III., 
left by his will, in the year 1708, 1,0001. towards 
founding an hospital, and this sum was added 
to by the principal families of the refugees, 
Philippe Hervart, Baron d’Huningue giving 
4,0001., and the Duchesse de la Force a nearly 
equally large sum, and others who had suc- 
ceeded in carrying away some part of their 
fortunes. These after forming themselves into 
a committee obtained an act of incorporation 
from George I., and a sufficient sum was col- 
lected to purchase of the Ironmongers’ Company 
and the City of London, a large piece of land, 
containing about four acres and a half, near Old- 
street, St. Luke’s, then situated in the fields, and 
for along time the building there erected was 
the only one between Old-street and Islington. 
The roadway that led up to this building was 
afterwards extended, and became Bath-street, 
taking its name from the bathing-place called 
Peerless Pool in that immediate neighbour- 


The original building in Bath-street, which 
was placed on the south side of the purchased 
land, was built in the shape of the letter H, 
containing a centre and two wings, and accom- 
modated 230. inmates, besides the chaplain, 
stewards, surgeon, and servants. It is sad to 
find that a great portion of one of the 
wings was devoted to those who had become 
insane from the sufferings that they had gone 





through. This hospice being founded, became 
the head quarters for receiving subscriptions, 
and affording temporary as welk as permanent 
assistance to those seeking an asylum in Eng- 
land, and the books of the hospital contain the 
names of above 6,000 families who were so re- 
lieved. Among the refugees it obtained the 
name of La Providence. 

In the course of time, some of the principal 
refugee families became extinct, or, by inter- 
marriages, absorbed into the population of 
England ; arriving at the second or third gene- 
ration, they felt less interest in the support of 
the institution, and many of those formerly poor, 
obtaining lucrative employment, the subscrip- 
tions and donations at the commencement of the 
present century gradually became less, so it 
was foand prudent considerably to reduce the 
estabiishment, and all but one wing was pulled 
down, and the number of the inmates reduced 
to sixty persons. The greater part of the ground 
was let on building leases, and the greatest 
economy was exercised. It was fortunate that 
the directors acted thus prudently, for imme- 
diately after the peace of 1815, the greatest dis- 
tress ensued (in consequence of foreign compe- 
tition), among the silk-weavers of Spitalfields, 
Norwich, and Coventry, most of whom were 
descendants of the French refugees, and the 
resources of this charity were very severely 
taxed in endeavouring to assist them. 

By careful management the funds of the 
hospital having improved, and the old building 
being deficient in most of the conveniences of 
modern times, the then directors thought that 
they might fairly anticipate the great increase 
in the annual income which was just approach- 
ing by the falling in of the leases granted at the 
commencement of the present century, and they 
resolved to rebuild the hospital in some other 
position,3 which would be more healthy; and 
having the opportunity of purchasing 3} acres 
of land, in the immediate vicinity of Victoria 
Park, near South Hackney church, which had 
been part of the garden and ground of an old 
large house, they did so, and upon it have 
erected the present building. The subsoil of 
this site is a sandy gravel of great depth, which 
has been made perfectly dry by judicious drain- 


age. 

The building, of which we now present illus- 
trations, is about 200 ft. in length, the central 
part being nearly 90 ft. deep, and the other 
parts 60 ft. It is constructed in dark variegated 
brickwork and stone. The roofs are crested 
with ironwork, and roofed with purple, blue, and 





green slating in patterns. All the passages, 
corridors, staircases, &c., are fireproof, and the 
building is heated with hot water, in addition to 
the open fireplaces. The basement, which is 
only slightly sunk below the garden level, con- 
tains the usual kitchen offices, with receiving 
rooms for provisions, lifts, &c. The ground- 
floor is shown in the plan; and the first floor 
contains the sleeping apartment of the inmates. 
In most cases there are only four beds in each 
room, one for each person; these rooms are 
20 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, and 11°6 ft. high, with a 
large central ventilator, 2 ft. square, in the 
centre of the ceilings, constructed with a shaft 
containing plates of finely-perforated zinc, upon 
the principle of a respirator, and each room has 
a fireplace with one of Bailey’s patent lump 
stoves. The central tower above the ground- 
floor contains the steward’s and servants’ ap- 
partments. The establishment has a number of 
baths, lavatories, with hot and cold water, 
water-closets, lifts, and all the modern require- 
ments and conveniences. The central corridor 
goes the whole height of the building, and the 
whole of the staircases, passages, hall, and 
corridors are in variegated brickwork, with 
carved stone corbels and strings paved with 
Maw’s tiles. 

The chapel, which is at the east end of the 
building, will contain about 120 persons, and 
has an open timber roof and stained-glass 
windows. The lecture pulpit and altar fittings 
are in oak. The court-room, which is at the 
west end of the building, contains some good 
portraits, among others those of Lord Ligonier, 
the Marquis de Ruvigny, and M. de Gastigny. 
The ground around the building is being laid out 
as an ornamental garden; and the trees and 
shrubs which were upon the land will give it 
a finished effect which would otherwise not have 
been obtained for some years. It now contains 
sixty inmates, who are perfectly provided for. 

The entire cost of the building, land, fittings, 
furniture, &c., will be about 20,000/., including 
the enclosure walls, which are of an ornamental 
character, and a picturesque lodge, with wrought- 
iron at the entrance. The style of the 
building is that of the French chiteaux of the 
age of Francis I., and it has a varied outline : 
the whole forms an ornamental feature of 
Victoria Park. It is not far from Miss Burdett 
Coutts’s fountain. The building was erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. R. L. Roumien, who is one of the directors 
of the charity. The contractors were Messrs. 


Longmire & Burge. 
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HINTS ON SOME PRACTICAL POINTS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Architectural 
Association, Mr. B,. Ferrey read a io ceremente 
“ Suggestions to Young Architects for facilitating 
their correspondence with Chartered or Diocesan 
Church-Building Societies, and- Hints on some 
Practical Points? He commenced by detailing 


the steps which should be taken in order to) 


obtain assistance from the various societies 
established with the view of assisting in the 
building of new churches or enlargement of 
existing fabrics, and explained the nature of the 
rules and conditions under which such aid was 
to. be obtained. Glancing, then, to the works 
themselves, he deprecated the tendency exhibited 
in some directions to run up churches with the 
meretricious aid of the iron-founder. He was 
in favour of @ sensible and severe form, adapted 
to the site and the aspect, and for exemplars he 
recommended the student of architecture to 
visit Normandy and see what had been done 
there in the way of parish churches. Solidity of 
construction ought to be kept in view as much 
as possible, for without it it was impossible to 
obtain that impressive effect which ought to be 
the first characteristic of a building dedicated to 
the worship of God. It was, he thought, a 
reproach to an age in which thousands upon 
thousands of pounds could be readily obtained 
for any utilitarian object, that raising money for 
the building of churches should be a matter of 
so much difficulty. It was, in fact, a national 
reproach that architects should so often be asked 
to prepare designs for “cheap churches.” It 
was, however, due to the committee of the 
Church-Building Society to state that they were 
anxious in all instances to obtain fabrics of a 
church-like character; the first consideration 
being accommodation for the services of the 
church, and for the worshippers, leaving the 
tower and ornamental details to be completed out 
of fands to be provided hereafter. It was to their 
credit, also, that they were anxious to preserve 
old work as much as possible, and not to pull 
down or change any features of a building which 
marked the period of art to which it belonged.* 
Many fine old parish churches had been pulled 
down in consequence of the ignorance of the 
professional adviser. A notable instance of 
such destruction had lately occurred in the 
county of Middlesex, where a fine old parish 
church, of great architectural beauty, which 
might have been restored with the best effect, 
and preserved for centuries to come, had been 
immolated to the ignorance of the persons who 
had the direction ofthe matter. Many hideous- 
looking churches and chapels had also been “ put 
up” by local builders, no architect having been 
employed to give designs or superintend the con- 
struction. Some practical information of great 
value might be gathered upon these points by 
the study of the paper printed by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in reference to 
them, and he recommended all young architects to 
take the advice there given. Referring next to 
the manner in which the walls and roofs of 
churches should be constructed, Mr. Ferrey 
pointed out the necessity of choosing the most 
eligible site, so as to avoid land-springs in the 
foundations, and to get as much protection as 
possible from the south-west wind, which, when 
accompanied by continuous rain, would soak 
almost any wall exposed to their combined in- 
fluence. In making foundations in clay soils, 
he recommended the free use of concrete rather 
than very deep foundations. He would advise, 
to insure solidity and provide against damp, to 
lay down a platform or bed of concrete, which 
experience had shown to be the best precau- 
tion. The circumstance that in so many old 
parish churches the south-west walls were 
found to be plastered, arose from the circum- 
stance that a driving rain of many hours’ dura- 
tion would generally find its way through, no 
matter of what materials the walls might be 
constructed. In order to prevent this, he recom- 
mended an inner lining of brick or ashlar, with 
an interstice between, which would be found to 
keep the interior face of the wall dry in any 
weather. The roofing of churches was also a 
point deserving the utmost care. Panelled roofs 
were the best, not only for the comfort of the 
worshippers, but also for the conveyance of 
sound ; but, in cases where it might be necessary 
to have open roofs, he recommended that atten- 
tion should be paid to ventilation, and sufficient 
draught secured to prevent the accumulation of 





* The Society or the ow advisers sometimes throw 
unnecessary difficulties in the way. 





moisture upon the beams. This moisture often 
fell in drops upon the pews, and, independently 
of the inconvenience, did much 

woodwork of the church. Another subject 
which he brought under notice as ing the 
attention of the architect was the manner of 
laying encaustic tiles now so generally used in 
ecclesiastical structures. Great care should be 
taken in preparing the surface before laying the 
tiles, so as to prevent the use of unslacked lime. 
Many instances had occurred in which the tiles 
were broken and the flooring: destroyed by the 
expansion of particles of unslacked lime. With 
regard to bells, now that steel bells were coming 
so much into use, owing to their cheapness when 
compared with those constructed of ordinary 
bell-metal, he recommended that in no case 
should the supports of the bells be made to rest 
upon any portion of the tower in which they 
were hung, as the vibration was destructive of 
the masonry. The caging of timber or machinery 
upon which the bells rested should be altogether 
independent of the tower. The neglect of this 
precaution often did immense injury to this por- 
tion of the building. Moreover, it was well 
known to those who had paid attention to the 
matter, that the tone of a peal of bells was far 
better when the machinery by which they were 
supported was altogether unconnected with the 
solid masonry of the building. With reference 
to the new system, Mr. Ferrey commented upon 
the evils of unendowed or proprietary churches, 
which, he said, necessarily led to the total exclu- 
sion of the poor, because the income of the in- 
cumbent and the expenses incidental to main- 
taining the services of the church had to come 
out of whatever funds were obtained from the 
letting of theseats. Architects had, he thought, 
reason to deprecate the pew system, with all its 
abominations. Mr. Ferrey concluded his paper 
with some practical hints on the building of 
parsonage-houses, explaining the equitable na- 
ture of the arrangements for assistance made 
by the Commissioners of Queen Anne’s bounty. 
No sum greater than three years’ value of a 
living or benefice was advanced; but the pay- 
ment was.extended over thirty years, and be- 
came a charge upon the property, which no 
change of occupier could affect. By this means 
the occupier for the time being was in no case 
bound to contribute a share to the burden beyond 
that for which he obtained full value. 

In the course of a short discussion that fol- 
lowed, 

The Chairman observed that he quite agreed 
with Mr. Ferrey in recommending young 
architects to study the small churches in 
Normandy, which were fine specimens of what 
parish churches ought to be. In England, un- 
fortunately, those fabrics were for the most part 
so many sealed books, as it was impossible to 
get into them without the formality of making 
appointments and so forth; whereas in Nor- 
mandy, and, indeed, in all parts of the Conti- 
nent, there was the greatest desire to show the 
churches and other public buildings for the sake 
of art only. 








A FIRE DAMP INDICATOR. 


Ar the Society of Arts, recently, Mr. Jabez 
Hogg, F.L.S., read a paper on “The Perils 
of Mining and Means for Preventing them,” his 
chief purpose being to bring under notice a Fire- 
damp Indicator by Mr. G. F. Ansell, of’ the 
Royal Mint. 

After reviewing the subject of mining “acci- 
dents,” and showing the necessity still for 
means of preventing them, he proceeded to speak 
of Mr. Ansell’s Indicator, whereby, said Mr. 
Hogg, he is able to detect the smallest appreci- 
able quantity of fire-damp ina mine. Asin the 
case of the safety-lamp, Ansell’s. fire-damp indi- 
cator is the practical application of a natural 
law, that of diffusion. Mr. Ansell practically ap- 
plies this law to the detection of fire-damp; and 
since his indicator enables him to ascertain the 
exact | areas a rere other deleterious 
gases, the application is of the highest.im- 
portance and value, not only tee eal and metal 
mines, but wherever subterranean works of any 
kind have to be carried on, for it as readily indi- 
cates the presence of the deadly choke-damp if in 
a poisonous amount. It is also capable of being 
made ly —_ ome the detection of coal- 
gas in” houses bnildi as 
railway tunnels, and the = aon 
streets; or in the holds of ships, where foul air 
or fire-damp often collects. 


to the. 





Mr. Ansell applies the principle of the diffision 
of gases to produce sufficient. force to release a 
detent,.and set. an alarum im action. An inflated 
india-rubber ball, prevented from expanding: 
laterally; or a bent tube of mercury, enlarged at 
one: end, and closed with a cover, is: all 
the that is needed for the purpose. If 
the ball or tube be exposed to any kind of gas, 
that gas will pass through the porous structure ; 
and mixing with the air confined in the ball, or 
under the porous cover, will increase its bulk. 
Thus: the ball will receive a vertical expansion, 
and may be used to set the detent of an alarum 
apparatus in action; or being forced up 
the open limb of a bent tube, may be used as an 
indicator, or an electrical conductor, to convey & 
telegraphic signal to the mouth of a pit, or the 
manager’s Office, or any other convenient place. 

Mr. Short, of the firm of Marratt & Short, of 
King William-street, has, under Mr. Anseil’s di; 
rection, succeeded in producing a convenient and 
cheap adaptation of this invention, which consists 
of a tube with a porous tile, an alarm-bell, and 
a small permanent galvanic battery, inclosed ina 
case. The action of this little instrament is so 
rapid, that the alarm is given in less than five 
seconds from the time of am irruption of gas. 
The apparatus also possesses the advantage of 
portability ; the miner is. enabled to move it with 
him to any part of the workings. The instru» 
ment is intended to give warning alone; but if 
it be desired for the information of viewers, in- 
spectors, owners, and others, to ascertain the 
amount per cent. of either fire-damp or choke- 
damp present in the air of mines, Mr. Ansell 
varies the form of his apparatus, the most con- 
venient for the purpose being that of a small 
aneroid barometer for the waistcoat pocket. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF SHEFFIELD 
AND ROTHERHAM. 


Your article headed “ Sheffield and Rother. 
ham,” in the Builder, of May 5th, has been 
extensively copied into the local papers, and 
has had the desired effect in stirring up the 
powerful and vigilant interest of the press in the 
righteous cause, and with their aid we may pro- 
bably arouse such a feeling of indignation in 
this co against the violators of those prin- 
ciples that should govern the laws of health, the 
obstructors of our sanitary acts, who seek office 
only to act as the drag on the car of sanitary 
reform, and to pervert, as they imagine, the laws 
passed for the general good to their own selfish 
purposes, as shall induce them to pause in their 
reckless and dan; course: 

A “leader” has appeared in the local Tele- 
graph, strongly advocating proper sanitary mea- 
sures to be taken without delay, which of course 
means extensive and comprehensive ones, em- 
bracing the whole powers of our sanitary laws, 
the Health and other Acts bearing in any way 
on the health of towns. 

Since the publication of the article in ques- 
tion, the corporation has met, and decided to 
concentrate their drainage, and discharge it into 
the river Don, on the margim of their boundary, 
as stated previously ; and this step is taken after 
the due warning of the Builder, that it is a false 
and fatal move in sanitary engineering, decidedly 
calculated to propagate and spread disease 
through the district which the river traverses, 
and thereby rendering it a curse instead of a 
blessing to the country, and diametrically op- 
posed to the spirit of Parliament, as conveyed 
in their prayer to the Queen, that she would 
appoint a commission to inquire into the crying 
grievances attending the fouling of our once 
useful and beautiful river ; and as if wantonly to 
add to the difficulties of that commission, the 
enlightened Sheffielders of the nineteenth cen- 
tury heap Ossa on Pelion, merely to save a 
little local difficulty, trouble, and expense. 

It seriously behoves those who are injuriously 
affected by these rash measures, to take steps to 
stay their progress, and this may be done by 
“injunction” or otherwise, as in the case of 
Croydon, and many other places ; or surely by an 
appeal made direct to the Secretary of State, who 
would stay present action, as was done in the 
case of the Sheffield reservoir, when from another 
cause life was placed in jeopardy. 

At a time when cholera is lurking about our 
coast, and probably, before many days elapse, 
will be traversing its imperceptible and insidious 
course up our river, as is its wonted mode, it ap- 
pears to me to be an act fraught with the greatest 
possible danger,—a public calamity,—thus to 
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add to the dirtiness, foulness, and pollution of 
our river; in fact, to make it a perfect fac-simile 
of the dismal and dread “ Acheron,” and toseem, 
as it were, to invite, conduct, and spread that 
most dreadful and fatal disease, one that baffles 
the skill of our most experienced medical men, 
into the midst of our dense, industrious, and 
thriving population. 

We incur considerable expense in carrying 
into effect our quarantine laws to prevent 
cholera and other infectious diseases from reach- 
ing our shores ; but, when once there, we per- 
mit and tacitly sanction our once noble rivers to 
be made the medium of conveying arterially this 
dread disease into our midst; in fact, we cun- 
ningly, and even skilfully, prepare them as chan- 
nels to convey, in the most subtle and perfect 
way, this pest to humanity, and then wildly 
lament over the bereavement and desolation 
produced by our own acts and folly. 

Rotherham, I regret to say, is not in a position 
to take any such step as suggested, because she 
herself has a dark blot on her escutcheon. Her 
hands are fouled with pollution, her deeds are 
equally dirty and reprehensible. All her con- 
centrated sweetness,—or, if you will, her nasti- 
ness,—which escapes from her petty pot pipes, 
line the banks of this once fair meandering river 
Don. It lodges its slimy black filth on the 
mossy margin, defiling the sweetest flowers and 
marring the beauties of the fair face of nature. 
Its bubbles are of a dusky hue, and emit not 
the most odoriferous perfumes; and, to crown 
all its varied attractions, piscatorial life is 
totally extinct, and, therefore, its water must 
have a blighting effect on animal life resorting to 
it. Is this state of things desirable in these 
days of rinderpest ? 

Doncaster must be a blest place to have this 
Jair and silvery stream gracefully winding and 
curvetting so close to its outskirts, condensed 
and intensified as its waters are with the foul 
and filthy exuberance of Rotherham and Shef- 
field, to have, in fact, the additional advantage 
of situation on the banks of this open outfall 
sewer. The water, so heavily surcharged with 
fertilizing matter, may be of benefit to the mea- 
dows on its margin when floods carry it over 
the surface; but this advantage would be more 
than counterbalanced if it should prove the 
means of introducing a devastating disease into 
the place, carrying consternation into their 
cherished sanctuaries, and sweeping away their 
household idols, their hearts’ treasures and future 
hopes. 

As men are seldom considered prophets in 
their own country, it may be consolatory to 
know there are other Richmonds in the field: a 
medical man has been calling attention, through 
the local press, to the impure state of the water 
supplied to the good and simple souls of Rother- 
ham. He alludes to the improper connexion 
with the old and impure source of supply which 
has been a long time sensibly affected by foul 
drainage or other matter, and that it is high 
time prompt steps were taken to stop this prolific 
source of disease. 

Again, the subject of over-crowding has 
seasonably occupied attention: two men have 
been fined, in one instance, for crowding eleven 
persons into a house when there was only room 
for seven ; and in the other, eleven persons when 
there was only room for six: these are not 
common lodging-houses but ordinary cottages, 
and I have no doubt that this over-crowding 
system extensively prevails, and should be 
promptly inquired into and suppressed. These 
circumstances the Sheffield paper says, “ show 
a necessity for sanitary reform in Rotherham.” 

I fear but few towns sufficiently and periodi- 
cally attend to the thorough cleansing and 
purifying of those parts of their district which 
are fever-producing haunts, prolific sources of 
disease; it was my custom, when I held the 
onerous office of head of a sanitary department 
in a large city, not to leave the duties to be dis- 
charged exclusively by an assistant or an inspec- 
tor of nuisances, but to undertake the whole of 
those duties myself twice a year—spring and 
autumn. I ad the system of house-to- 
house visitation: no foul locality was unvisited 
nor plague-spot left untouched; and thus, by a 
thorough plan of inspection, cleansing, and 
purification, the health of the city was preserved 
in a good state, and epidemic diseases that 
flourished in less favoured localities found no 
abiding shelter there. 

I think if such a general system were adopted 
now in all our towns, our filthy places thoroughly 
cleansed and purified, and the dirty habits of the 


people more closely watched, corrected, and ' 





improved, cholera would meet with little 
countenance and support ; its sources of attrac- 
tion and propagation would be swept away, and 
its probable visitation would find us so well pre- 
pared that it would pass us by as the idle wind 
which we regard not, and leave not a wrack 
behind. 

Now is the time for action, a day lost at this 
eventful season-could never be made good ; it is 
not sufficient for us to be making our preparations 
for defence when the enemy is threatening at 
our gates, but our ramparts must be all per- 
fected and well manned, and our guns ready 
shotted to repel the dread attack and invasion of 
this dire and deadly enemy to man. B. B. 








PARIS. 


At the corner of the “ Fontaine des Innocents,” 
in a portion of the south pavilion of the Halles 
Centrales, an oyster market, or parc auw huitres, 
is to be installed very shortly, and will occupy 
the very spot where the ancient “ pilori”’ stood. 
Pignaniol de la Fortune informs us, writing in 
the thirteenth century, that there was a perma- 
nent scaffold also erected there; in the year 
1478 it was still in existence, as testified by a 
carpenter’s bill for repairs, preserved in the 
Paris archives. It informs us that thirty-five 
livres were paid for having renewed the scaffold 
and the block (cowpe-téte) of the pilori, for they 
were quite rotten from extreme age and 
usage. The unfortunate Duc de Nemours, 
Jacques d’ Armagnac, was beheaded there : when, 
on the fatal morning he was led thither, he was 
conducted to the chambers of the “halle aux 
poissons,’ which was spread with “sarge de pers”’ 
and perfumed with two horse-loads of juniper 
brushwood burned. Such was the polite refine- 
ment of those times. 

The “ piliers des Halles,’ or piers of the 
ancient arcade, have been just demolished ; they 
were a portion of a large series of arches which, 
under the reign of Frangois I. and Henry II., 
surrounded the Halles nearly throughout. Seven 
or eight streets lead to this place, and under the 
arches were shops, stalls, benches, all so crowded 
with clothes, furniture, and knick-nacks that it 
was impossible to get on through them. It is 
said that, for clothes, there were enough to equip 
an entire regiment ; and thai nobles, commoners, 
artists, and men of letters, were wont to hire 
clothes for gala evenings, the stock of apparel 
being of the richest and most varied character. 

These piers, 

‘* They that could tell sc old a tale 
Of pilori and penance,”’— 

which we visited a few days ago, are about 
5 ft. square. We remarked as an object of art 
a bas-relief representing children dancing to the 
sound of a flute. It is said to be the work of 
Pierre and Frangois Lheureux. There was 
another bas-relief with five or six men over- 
throwing, or trying to do so, a column, the 
meaning of which we cannot tell. Also we are 
informed that there existed in one of the adjoin- 
ing houses a puzzle staircase, with double flihts 
of stairs, so arranged that parties ascending 
could not meet, nor see, nor converse with those 
descending. The ancient inn, bearing the sign 
of La. Truie qui file, before whose portals the 
servants, apprentices, and porters of the Halles 
played a thousand mad pranks at the mi-caréme, 
is now of the past. 

We have mentioned in our pages that the tower 
in which Jean sans Peur was confined, and 
which lies in the way of the prolongation of the 
Rue des Ours, is to be preserved. It is the 
property of M. Lechatelier, engineer-in-chief to 
the Crédit Mobilier, and is to be surrounded by 
a square similar to that of the Tour St. Jacques. 

The restoration of Notre Dame Cathedral is 
just finished, and reflects great honour on M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, who has acquitted himself with 
wonderful skill of the difficult and complicated 
task allotted tohim. The fourteen lateral chapels 
have been newly adorned with frescoes. Some 
critics have complained of the monotony of these, 
and that there are too many of them in the same 
style; yet, the composition is good, the drawings 
are very well executed, and the colours well 
chosen, brilliant and pleasing. We cannot say 
as much for the new stained glass windows, 
which are far inferior to the old rosaces. 

The works of the Exhibition building are pro- 
gressing rapidly; a whole forest of columns 
stand upon their , and the roofs are 
being braced up at the same time. All the 
earthworks of the park are completed, except the 





carting of vegetable mould. At the river-side a 
quay is being formed, from which lines of rail- 
way are to be laid in tunnel, to the centre of the 
building and its various departments. If there 
be war it will have the effect of putting off the 
Exhibition for another year, but it will not pre- 
vent the contractors from completing the build- 
ing within the stipulated time. 

The new Campanile of the Hétel de Ville is 
nearly completed ; it is being coated with lead. 
What reason there was for building a new one 
no one can tell, as all the old belfry required 
was strengthening and repairing it, having been 
more in keeping with the style of the main 
edifice, and its outline against the sky more in 
harmony with that of the roof and chimneys. 

At the New Opera the works proceed regu- 
larly but slowly; the principal facade is up to 
the full height, and the sixteen columns, in eight 
couples, between the windows, are in place. 
The eastern front is the most advanced, the 
carvings of most of the attic story having been 
completed. 








RE BELFAST ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


WE have another protest by a competitor 
against mal-treatment in this affair ; and another 
action in the Irish Courts against those responsi- 
ble has been ordered by him to be raised. The 
competitor referred tois Mr. Thomas C. Sorby, 
who complains that he cannot get repossession 
of his design; and the Secretary, he says, will 
give no information in the matter. There are 
transactions advertised every day in which, 
under various pretences, property more or less 
valuable gets into unworthy hands without a quid 
pro quo, and cannot be got out of them again. 
It is to be hoped that those responsible in adver- 
tising the Belfast Albert Memorial competition 
will forthwith rid themselves of the possibility 
of any such suspicion attaching to them. It is 
fall time they did so; and it is to be regretted 
that so revered a name as that of Prince Albert 
should have been mixed up with or made use of 
in such a transaction. 








AN ANECDOTE OF HILTON. 


WirtH reference to a picture by Hilton in the 
exhibition now open at Wisbech, Canon Hopkins, 
at the inaugural meeting, said it was a portrait 
of an old lady of the name of Robertson, 
who died in that town. Mrs. Robertson 
was the wife of the manager of the theatre, 
and they went about the country from Lynn to 
Wisbech, Peterborough, and other places, with a 
provincial company of artistes. In the company 
there was a man of the name of Hilton, who 
painted and repaircd the scenes. He had a 
boy who showed some capacity as an artist. He 
was a low-country boy, and when he was about 
twelve or thirteen his father said he would 
apprentice him to a shoemaker. The boy wept 
bitterly, and entreated his father not to do so, 
and he went to Mrs. Robertson, his friend, to 
ask her to intercede with his father, and she did 
so. ‘“ Well,” said the father, “I am willing to 
indulge him in anything that is reasonable, but 
I do not wish him to become a vagabond as I 
have been myself. I wish to train him up to an 
honest living.” Mrs. Robertson promised to do 
something for the boy, and ultimately the design 
was not carried out. Lessons in drawing were 
given to the lad, who, partly by the assistance of 
Mrs. Robertson and partly that of other friends, 
became an artist, went to London, and rose to 
be a Royal Academician. When he had attained 
to distinction, he visited his benefactress, and as 
a mark of gratitude wished to paint her portrait. 
That portrait was the picture in the collection, 
and represented Mrs. Robertson in the character 
of “ Beatrice” removing her mask. 











ANOTHER ROSETTA STONE. 


Tue Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna 
has received the following important communi- 
cation from Dr. Reinisch and Dr. E. Robert 
Résler, two gentlemen now travelling in Egypt. 
It gives fuller particulars of a discovery already 
briefly noticed in the papers :—“ In the course of 
our wanderingsin the eastern part of the Delta and 
the Isthmus, in company with Messrs. Lepsius 
and Weidenbach, we reached Sane (the site of 
the celebrated Tunis, and the scene of the archi- 
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tectural activity of Rameses II.) on the 15th 
April. During our various explorations in this 
place, we discovered a stone, more than : 
buried in the ground, revealing a Greek inscrip- 
tion, which we forthwith caused to be dug out. 
What a pleasant surprise? The stone contained 
an inscription in two languages, and is perhaps 
the most important discovery since the year 
1799, when the celebated “Stone of Rosetta 
was found, which gave the key for deciphering 
the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. The present 
stone was incised in the time of the third 
Ptolemy, Euergetes I., 258 B.c., and contains 
thirty-seven hieroglyphical and seventy-six Greek 
lines. Its size is 2 mdtres 22 cent., by 78 cent. 
(equal to 7 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. English). Messrs. 
Lepsius and Weidenbach took a careful tracing 
on paper of both inscriptions, whilst we made 
partial copies; but so impressed were we with 
the importance of this discovery, that we again 
returned to Sane on the 20th April. We re- 
mained two days, made fresh and very careful 
copies and another tracing, besides having the 
stone photographed three times. We hope to 
forward to the Imperial Academy an exact copy 
of these inscriptions by next mail, when we shall 
probably have succeeded in clearly deciphering 
the meaning of both.” 








STRIKES AND ARBITRATIONS.* 


An account of one of the first really successful 
attempts to introduce the principle of arbitra- 
tion into trade disputes, written by the umpire 
under whose presidency this principle has been 
at least so far established in practice, cannot but 
be regarded as an important publication, well 
meriting the careful perusal and consideration 
both of employers and employed. Mr. Kettle 
may have special qualifications for the office of 
umpire, which it may not be practicable on all 
occasions to obtain elsewhere. He is the judge 
of the Worcester district of County Courts, and 
has taken the chief part in securing the adaptation 
of equity practice in County Courts, the brief Act 
for which he himself drew up and afterwards 
framed the rules of practice. He is evidently 
well up in the subject upon which he writes, and 
has the additional advantage of being a practised 
writer for the press, having at one time been 
editor of the Globe newspaper. No doubt, how- 
ever, very capable and fitting umpires might be 
elsewhere met with, who could carry out the 
principle of arbitration with equal success, where 
both parties were sincere and in earnest as to 
their desire to abide by the awards; and in the 
qualifications of Mr. Kettle we have an indica- 
tion of the sort of man who ought to be selected. 
No better umpires, doubtless, need be looked for 
than judges in Equity, though, no doubt, the 
number of these throughout the country is 
limited, and the limits will be still further 
restricted by the circumstance that only some 
of them will be available as umpires. There 
are many good judges in Equity unfledged, 
however, in society at large, and we do not 
anticipate much difficulty on this score. 

Mr. Kettle is of opinion that,— 


** Without disparaging Courts of Conciliation or Tribu- 
nals of Commerce, if it is found that ordinary arbitration 
will accomplish all that can be effected by such novel 
inatibytions, anak, arbitration appears a more familiar, a 
more simple, and, so to i 
settling re Siopatess” » ® more English mode of 


He gives the following account of the way in 
which the principle of arbitration was introduced 
at Wolverhampton :— 


** In the spring of last year there was a strike im ding 
in the building trades of that town. The mayor Salledan 
public meeting of those trades, to devise, if possible, some 
means of preventing the strike. A meeting was accordingly 
held, at which one ch of the building trade—the car- 
penters and joiners—appointed six dele to confer 
with six delegates of the masters, and endeavour to 
arrange their differences, the masters appointing six dele- 
gates on their part. This was on the 14th of March. On 
the 2lst of March the twelve delegates met, and they 
then saw the propriety of choosing a chairman, who should 
have a casting vote, before they entered upon any other 
business, This was done by each party using a list of six 
names; and means were taken to determine by chance 
whether the masters’ or the men’s list should have 
ne of consideration. As the first name on both lists 


med to be the same, a was easily chosen. 


No more was done at the m , except agreei 
upon the mode of communicating with the chilceea’ 
uested both 


accepting his office, the chairman 
jes to furnish him with their own drafte of any list of 
Prices and trade rules they proposed to contend for, and 





* * Strikes and Arbitrations; with the Procedure and 
Forms successfully adopted in the Building Trade at 
Wolverhampton ; written at the rs ee of the Working 

. y . 


half | business was conducted like iat of an ordinary 


such feogtwontag information upon the subject of prices 
and rules as could be obtained from other localities. 

On the 30th of March the twelve delegates met. The 
com- 
mittee, the chairman future umpire. Those 
rules upon which both parties agreed were first read and 
adopted. Those about which there was = difference of 
opinion were} then separately discussed. The discussion 
was conducted-with the most perfect freedom on both 
sides, the —> assisting by keeping the speaker to the 
immediate t in contention, and taking care that he 
himself and every delegate understood precisely what 
each speaker intended to convey. For this purpose the 
umpire occasionally asked for explanation, and assisted 
the speakers, when necessary, to define their meaning 
with accuracy. The umpire also, from time to time, 
referred to sny well-settled economic laws bearing 
directly upon the question, and applied them whilst the 
subject was under consideration. of the contested 
rules was, after full discussion, agreed to without a divi- 
sion, except in one instance, the division upon which 
resulted in a msjority against the proposition, so that the 
chairman was not even once called upon to act as umpire, 
by giving a casting vote. A minute of each rule was 
made as it was passed, and at the end of the meeting the 
minutes were read over and approved. An adjournment 
was then made to the next day, and in the mean time the 
chairman framed the formal rules from the minutes, At 
the adjourned meeting three copies of these rules were 
signed by the respective delegates and by the umpire, one 
copy for each party, and one for the umpire. Printed 
copies were Fragile in every workshop, and 
accepted by the several masters and workmen, as the 
terms of the contract of each with the other respectively. 
Thus the first essential in the trade arbitration was 
completed.” 


The subject of the pamphlet is methodically 
arranged, and clearly treated of. Appended 
the author gives “a fair example of a complete 
code of trade rules,” applicable to the building 
trade, and, indeed, adopted at Wolverhampton 
as the rules for regulating the carpenters and 
joiners’ branch. 








EUROPEAN PERPLEXITY. 


Tur Kaizer, Prussiana, and the Czar, 
Would hold their Polish prize; 

The Pope would keep the Roman hills 
A den of rogues and spies. 


Emmanuel claims Venetia fair, 
And swears—‘‘’tis only mine ;’ 

The German scarce knows what he wants, 
But fears to lose the Rhine. 


The Turk looks on, and smokes his pipe, 
Like one that loves his ease; 

And waits till Allah shall arise, 
To drench a swarm of bees. 


Napoleon’s righteous soul is vex’d, 
Like Lot’s on Sodom’s plains ; 
But if he reap what others sow, 
It will reward his pains, 


John Bull has sown his turnip-fields, 
And these he to reap; 
Who comes to pull them, wanting leave, 
Had better been asleep. 
J. Rrrcniz, 








VENTILATION : THE VOMITORIUM. 


Durine the last dozen years I have been 
indebted to your politeness for the occasional 
insertion in the pages of the Builder of various 
suggestions relating to the accomplishment of 
that most difficult enterprise, the thorough ven, 
tilation of dwelling-houses. A most important 
element in the carrying out of any such scheme 
is the management of artificial heat, and you 
have, at different times, given a full and per- 
spicuous account of my efforts to produce smoke- 
less fires by the combustion (in earthenware 
burners, which retained the heat) of ordinary 
coal gas, and other elastic fluids having an affinity 
for oxygen. Hydrogen gas, separated according 
to the (now abandoned) process of Monsieur 
Gillard, being introduced into these burners, 
produced, when ignited, a very intense incan- 
descence. The expense of Gillard’s method 
caused-its abandonment ; but if a more economic 
plan could be devised for the decomposition of 
water and the collection of the hydrogen, that 
element would become an indestructible fuel, 
applicable to all purposes. The argillaceous 
burners become reservoirs of caloric, and may 
be heated to any degree of concentration, as is 
well illustrated in the reducing furnace, named 
after Dr. Hofmann, but which is merely an appli- 
cation of my invention, “the atmopyre.” In 
acknowledgment of this fact,I have by me a 
very handsome letter from that accomplished 
chemist. “ 

The products of combustion from ignited gases 
must be got rid of just as imperatively as the 
smoke of ordinary fires, and my endeavours to 
meet this exigency led to the conception of the 
vomitorium, which is now undergoing its trial in 
the hands of several builders, and the results of 
whose experiments will appear, in due time, in 


which is crowning the proceedings of these 
gentlemen will establish the principle advocated,’ 
and lead to its universal adoption. Its applica-: 
tion on a very large scale, and with various: 
modifications, to the conventual buildings in: 
the City-road, called “the Palmerston Homes,” 
will supply conclusive proofs to the most 
sceptical inquirer. 

The extrusion of smoke is in this way, I hope, 
for the future, effectually provided for under 
every variety of circumstances ; but the admis- 
sion of air into inhabited apartments still re-- 
mains.a disputed problem, and my plan, as: 
explained before the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, and named the Atmode, or “ air-way,” 
meets with numerous objections. Amongst 
others, your scientific correspondent, Mr. 0. W. 
Dymond, C.E., of Southport, sees many diffi- 
culties. This chamber is open on all sides to 
the atmosphere : the air being admitted through 
@ perforated ornamental frieze (placed on the 
face of both aspects of the building), perfiates 
freely the entire interspace. Its further admis- 
sion into the inhabited apartment is effected 
through a voluminous opening in the ceiling, 
and its e can be minutely regulated by a 
variously perforated diaphragm; and thus the 
wave of air may be perfectly controlled as 
regards both quantity and velocity. + 

In all novelties of construction there are 
zesthetic difficulties to be encountered ; but the 
subjugation of these comes within the proper 
province of the architect, and his success in 
this respect is the measure of his merit. The 
practical impediments are indeed worthy of 
every consideration, and the chief of these 
appears to be the difficulty of keeping this 
“intersolar chamber” free from accumulated 
dust. As I have made the ventilating diaphragm 
or hatch movable, like a window-sash, by means 
of pulleys, the atmode can be entered and 
swept; but this proceeding implies a special and 
periodical duty beyond the ordinary domestic 
routine of occupation, and is thus far objection- 
able. In advancing this idea, my object was not 
the production of a perfect plan, which should 
need no modification, but to rivet attention on’ 
the necessity of an express provision for the 
introduction of air into habitations. This 
necessity being once acknowledged, suitable 
means would soon present themselves; for 
instance, the ornamented fascia or frieze on the 
exterior of the building could be made to com- 
manicate with the cornice in the interior of each 
room, and a sufficient avenue for air secured. 
Returning to the vomitorium, the principle of 
which is now fully demonstrated by experiment, 
Imay be permitted to say, that I designed it to 
supersede, in new buildings, the ordinary pos . 
stacks; to be, in fact, abrick-and-mortar arc 
(into which the flues should enter with slightly 
projecting mouths), having open extremities, and 
several apertures on each side. In existing 
houses, its uses may ‘be — by removing the 
chimney-pots, and substitifting for them a zinc 
vomitoriam constructed according to the. 
description contained in Mr. Callow’s letter to 
the Builder. Allow me, in conclusion, to state 
that I have no pecuniary interest whatever in 
the success of this invention. I have given it 
as much publicity as I can,in order that the 
patentation of any of its features may be made 
impossible, and Mr. Callow has no wish to 
monopolize its application. Our hope is no 
more than to make its properties so well 
known, that we may trust its career with con- 
fidence to the spontaneous tide of events. 

D. V. Epwarps, M.D. 








FLITCH GIRDERS. 


THE answer to the question put by “F. W.” in 
the Builder, of the 19th ult., p. 374, depends 
very much on the relative thickness of iron and 
wood flitches, of which the girder is composed. 
If the iron is very much stronger than the wood 
the latter will afford but slight assistance in 
supporting the superincumbent weight ; and its © 
chief business will be to prevent the twisting of 
the iron plate. But when the iron plate is only - 
used for the purpose of stiffening the wood, the 
strength of both must be taken into account ; 
and the problem to be solved is, what ought to 
be the relative thickness of the iron and wood in 
order that the full resistance of both may be 
brought into play? Since the deflexion of the 
iron and. wood will be the same when subjected to 
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your pages. I have no doubt that the success 


a Joad, and the resistance to deflexion of —— 
iron is twenty times greater than of fir having 
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breadth, and depth, we must make’ 
ty times as thick as the iron in order 
resistance to deflexion (which varies 
breadth) may be uniform throughout 
composite beam. ‘Thus, if the iron plate 
im. thick the wood ought to be 5 in., ora 
bolted on each side. And if 
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wood have the above pro- 

portions; and as resistance to deflexion in 

each material will be the same, we may deal 

separate beams, and calculate 

strength of each by the ordinary formule ; 

sum of the two values thus found will be the 
of the composite beam. 

If W. is the limit of safety in the iron plate 
(that is, the utmost weight it will bear in the 
middle without the elasticity being injured) in 
pounds avoirdupois, b, d, and 1, its breadth, 
depth, and length, all in inches; W’, b’, d, and 1, 
the same for the fir beam ; es 


Then W = 21000 T 
And W’ = 1400" 

W + W’ is the total weight which may be 
laid on the middle of the beam without injuring 
its elasticity, if b’ = 20b. Or if we put S forthe 
strength of the composite beam, ¢ its full thick- 
ness (=b + V), then 


S = W + W' = 1400 (0'+ 15 2) = 
td! 


2 
= 2333 - 

About one-half of this value of 8 may be taken 
aa the permanent load, to be laid on the beam. 
If the weight is uniformly distributed over the 
whole length of the beam, it will bear twice as 
much as when all the load is at the middle. 

BH. WyNDHAM TARN. 





Wrrn regard to your correspondent’s inquiry regarding 
**Plitch Beams,” we may mention that there is such a 
formula as he requires to be found in “ Hurst’s Architec- 
tural Handbook.” ‘We, however, think that this can only 
be looked upon as approximate, generally giving rather 
too high a breaking weight. We think that the amount of 
resistance to flexure due to either of the two elements of 
wood and iron depends so much upon their proportions to 

other and upon the construction of the beam, that, 
probably, no general formula could be altogether relied 
upon to give the breaking weight of any proposed girder 
of this construction. Mr. Fairbairn, in Appendix No. IV. 
of his ** Application of Iron to Building ete gives 
the of some experiments on these beams. He also 
says that the beam probably depends more upon the 
ar rt of timber ‘‘than upon any strength likely to be 
obtained from the centre plate, which, in such a position 
and in such a form, could not be considered as a beam.” 

Vaveuan & Dxacon. 








THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


8rr,—Permit me to invite attention to the advertise- 
ment in your columns, announcing that the “ Dictionary 
of ecture”’ can now be obtained complete to the 
present time, 

The committee of the Architectural Publication Society 
have, at very considerable cost, reprinted the publications 
for those years, the stock of which had been exhausted, 
and new subscribers can now ensure a complete copy of 
all the publications of the pociety since 1852. 

number of copies in hand is but limited, and this, 
coupled with the guarantee of the committee that they 
will not allow the sale of copies at less than the subscrip- 
tion price, will effectually protect subscribers from any 
a iation nnn 9 
ding the acknowledged merit and value of 
the work, the list of subscribers is not so well filled as it 
should be; and as I am confident that this arises from 
want of sufficient information, I shall be most happy to 
ped to any inquiries which intending subscribers may 
dress to me, and to arrange with those who desire it for 
the gradual payment of those subscriptions which have 
accrued for past years, Arruur Carzs, Hon. Sec. 








BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Mr. Epitor,—A remarkable letter appears in 
the Times of to-day, May 30th, respecting Bur- 
lington House, in which is quoted a resolution 
of the 9 nee ea Institute of British 

ing “ that a building of such 

architectural merit should be wantonly inter- 
fered with, or needlessly destroyed.” Why 
should the council assume to themselves a judg- 
—_ on the matter, instead of taking the sense 
@ members generally at the ordinary general 
meeting of the members, which was held imme- 
diately after the meeting of the council? And 


how lame and impotent the conclusion, which 





applies equally to a barber’s shop as toa palace, 


which, however humble, should not be wantonly 
interfered with nor needlessly destroyed. It is to 
be hoped the question will be taken up at the 
next ordinary meeting, on Monday ag an 








ORDERS IN WRITING FOR EXTRAS. 


In reference to a paragraph in last week’s issue, we 
have received a letter from Mr. Frederick White, builder, 
Dunstable, Beds. According to his statement, the 
builder, under an architect at Stamford, was engaged to 
make extensive alterations to the residence of Earl 
Brownlow, at Studham, Hertfordshire, the contract 
amounting to some 4,0002. During the absence of the 
architect it appears Earl Brownlow ordered of the 
builder, through the clerk of the works, partly verbally 
and partly in writing, extensive extra works, with the 
request that they should be proceeded with immediately 
in fact at a few hours’ notice. After siz months had 
elapsed, instead of three, after pomgnetos of the work, 
the architect, clerk of works, and builder went through 
the work, and the former pronounced it to be satisfactory 
and just, the work being ae for according to the 
schedule, and amounting to 970/, After some little delay 
the architect, it' seems, awarded the sum of 6601. only 
for the extra works, making a deduction of 310, * honestly 
and justly due” to the builder, of which, from the nature 
of the work, he was “‘ positively out of pocket, the sum 
being expended on the house of Earl Brownlow.” The 
builder considers he is virtually powerless, as he has not 
the orders in writing. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


The New Law Courts.—In a compensation case, ‘‘ Nor- 
ton ». The Commissioners of Public Works,” at 
the old Insolvent Debtors’ Court, before Mr. H. Scott 
Turner, High Bailiff of Westminster, and a special 
jury, some evidence was given as to the value of an 
old house, No. 6, Little Searle’s-place, or Shire-lane, 
required for the New Law Courts. It was a wretched- 
looking place, let out to weekly tenants of the labouring 
classes, and showed that they needed better habitations. 
The house was rented at 321. a-year, and the tenant 
realised about 30s. a week. Two surveyors, Mr. Farmer 
and Mr, Kirkland, estimated the present net value at 56/. 
ayear. It was a well-built old house; and the present 
occupier said a good old house was better than the new 
houses now built. There was a demand for such property 
to let out in weekly holdings. Mr, Lloyd and Mr. Horace 
Lloyd appeared for the claimant; Mr. Hawkins, Q.C. 
(Mr. Maton with him), described the property as most 
wretched, and declared that he had been afraid to venture 
on the premises. It was some time before he reached 
the outside, not liking to be seen to enter Shire-lane. No 
witnesses were called for the Commissioners. The High 
Bailiff said the claim was 1,540/., and they had seen oe 
property. The jury awarded 700/, 








METROPOLITAN MANAGEMENT. 


Mr. B. CocuRrane, according to notice, lately 
moved in the House of Commons that a humble 
address be presented to her Majesty, praying her 
to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
constitution of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Office of Public Works, and the Office of 
Woods and Forests, with the object of seeing 
whether some means may not be devised by 
which the improvements of the metropolis may 
be carried out in a more comprehensive and 
economical manner, and with greater unity of 
purpose. In 1855, he remarked, Sir B. Hall 
(now Lord Lianover) brought in his admirable 
bill constituting the present Board of Works. 
The gentlemen constituting that Board had done 
their best for the improvement of the metropolis, 
and in the difficulties under which they were 
placed had done admirably. There were then 
250 local Acts and 300 bodies managing the 
metropolis, with 10,500 paid functionaries ; and 
for every 1001. spent in improvements 1501. were 
spent in salaries, dinners, and so on. Sir B. 
Hall’s Act conferred very great benefits, but 
even at the present time the work was not 
properly done. By clause 117 of the local Act 
the parishes were to undertake the sweeping of 
streets; and by the 118th clause sweepers ap- 
pointed by the parishes were to keep the 
crossings clean. Clause 120 required that all 
dirt was to be taken away at certain periods of 
the day, and if these duties were neglected heavy 
fines were to be imposed. Bat they forgot to 
say who was to impose the fine, and he believed 
the Metropolitan Board had very little control 
over the parishes in these matters. Then, 
again, at present the metropolis was divided 
into so many districts, sub-districts, and boards 
of health and sewers, and so on, that the result 
was most unsatisfactory, and there was an 
absolute necessity for some definite organisation. 
The committee on the Metropolitan Local Ma- 
nagement Acts was still sitting, and he hoped 
they might be able to devise some mode by 
which greater control might be exercised over 





the vestries. At all events, in the interests of 
economy, and he would even say of the morality 
of the people, the present state of things should 
not be allowed to continue. Centralisation was 
not a popular word, but with the rapidly in- 
creasing fon of the metropolis, which in 
the next forty years might amount to 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000, it was necessary that some prin- 
ciple of centralization should be accepted. 

The hon. member was interrupted by a motion 
that the House be counted, and there being only 
36 members present, 

The house adjourned. 








CHRIST’S CHURCH, CANNES, SOUTH OF 
FRANCE. 


Tus little church, built in the Decorated 
period, was erected in 1855. It consisted of 
a nave and chancel only. It is now being con- 
siderably enlarged. The corner-stone for this 
addition was laid on the 8th of May, by the 
Right Hon. Lord Brougham, in the presence of 
the Marquis of Abercorn and family, Earl 
Mount Edgeumbe, Lady Bradford, and many 
others. The addition comprises transepts, an 
extra bay to the nave, and a new chancel, with 
organ, and private chapel on either side. 

The chapel will be divided from the transepts 
and chancel by enriched walnut-wood screens. 
The transept roof rises some 10 ft. above that 
of the nave, at the intersections of which is a 
handsome fléche, 70 ft. high, covered with orna- 
mental zinc and slate work. The transepts are 
lighted by two large rose windows. These win- 
dows, as well as those in the chancel, will be in 
stained glass, manufactured by Messrs. Powell, 
of London. The other work is being carried out 
by native workmen, under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Smith & Son, the architects by whom 
the church was originally built. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Maidstone.—At a meeting of the builders, 
recently, it was agreed that the offer of the 
operative bricklayers’ and carpenters and joiners’ 
societies to resume work at 63d. per hour, be 
accepted; that the option of paying men on the 
piece should be retained ; and that the men who 
had worked during the strike should not be 
interfered with. 

South Wales.—The masons of Newport, who 
have been out on strike for the past few weeks, 
have resumed work, the masters having agreed 
to their demands,—6d. per day additional, and 
two hours and a half per week less, or 27s. per 
week for fifty-seven hours and a half’s work, 
instead of 248. per week for sixty hours’ work, . 
as heretofore. 

The Clyde.x—What threatens to be the com- 
mencement of a severe struggle between capital 
and labonr in the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades in this neighbourhood has been decided 
upon. In order to put an end to the frequent 
demands upon them, the master engineers and 
shipbuilders on the Clyde have decided on a 
thorough lock-out, which was to take effect on 
the 28th. It is to be hoped that negotiations 
will yet prevent this frightful calamity from 
settling on the district. 








MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


FONTS. 


An ordin general meeting was held on 
Wednesday ee May 16; the President, Mr. 
L, Booth, in the chair. : 

After the transaction of business, Dr. Clay 
read a paper, entitled, “ Architectural, Archzeo- 
logical, and Historical Notes on Baptismal 
Fonts.” ‘The first part embraced the history 
from the reign of Edward the Confessor to the 
present, denying that any Saxon fonts existed, 
but admitting the earliest Norman to be during 
the Saxon reigns of Edward and Harold, stating 
also the font at Islip to be of much later date 
than asserted. The paper then went into early 
baptism and its requirements as regards fonts, 
their position, material, inscriptions, accompani- 
ments, superstitions, baptismal registers, queries 
on baptism, destruction and desecration of fonts, 
&c., affording @ wide field of inquiry, and fall of 
interest. The second part took an architectural 
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view, in which the author showed a strong bias 
in favour of the designers of the first or Norman 
type, as being great originators, and, at the time, 
favoured with a fine field of wild and interesting 
imagery, which they exhausted so thoroughly that 
after types could not compete successfully with it. 
The intermediate types and their trausitions,— 
viz., Early English and Decorative,—the author 
was not disposed to admire, though he admitted 
some in each were very beautiful. Of the Per- 
pendicular he thought much more favourably, 
and considered the Norman and the Perpendicu- 
lar as the only types steering perfectly free 
from each other, whilst the others were mere 
phases and transitions from each other. 

The paper concluded with an attack on many 
modern fonts, of so wretched and miserable a 
character that they deserved general condemna- 
tion ; and instanced those of Barnes, Putney, and 
many others in and near the metropolis, as well 
as elsewhere. 

At an ordi meeting, held May 2, the president, Mr. 
Booth, and the hon. secretary, Mr. Darbyshire, were ap- 

ointed to co-operate with the Central Committee in 
Eceden for the representation of English architecture at 
the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Mr. Redford, Mr. Blackwell, 
and Mr. Darbyshire were elected delegates to the forth- 
coming meeting of the Architectural Alliance, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Cirencester.—The dilapidated state of the 
various widows’ houses was made known through 
the Wilts Standard, nearly a year ago, and sub- 
scriptions invited. Earl Bathurst undertook to 
repair the two sets of houses in Lewis-lane and 
Querns-lane, and to improve them—new roofing, 
putting ceilings to the bedrooms, lowering and 
altering the gardens, and other improvements, 
adding to the comfort and salubrity of the 
dwellings, at a cost of 3603. A few gentlemen 
also subscribed, in various proportions, to repair 
and improve the houses in the Pane. The addi- 
tions made were,—ceiling the bedrooms, replacing 
the stone floors by wooden, commodious grates 
below and in the bedrooms, new windows and 
frames, washhouse, &c., at a cost of about 110/. 

Macclesfield.— The new police-office for the 
transaction of county business, built on the site 
of the old office in King Edward-street, has been 
opened for business. The contract has been 
executed by Mr. Blackshaw, of this town, 
builder. A court-room has been provided; also 
a retiring-room for the justices ; waiting-rooms 
for the witnesses; an office, house, stabling, and 

other conveniences for the superintendent; as 
well as accommodation for a resident constable. 
There are six cells, capable of accommodating 
two prisoners in each. These cells are heated 
with hot water. There is a separate entrance 
for the justices, the solicitors, witnesses, and all 
persons having business at the court, whilst the 
public will be admitted at another entrance, and 
have a greater space allotted to them within the 
building. 

Manchester.—Considerable additions are now 
being made to the Roman Catholic Institute, in 
Grosvenor-square. The alterations include the 
erection of a dining-hall, 50 ft. long, a covered 
playground, new class-rooms, a library, refec- 
tory, chapel, and seventeen dormitories. The 
oe weg = of the works has been 
undertaken by Mr. Finigan, who is carrying out 
the works, from the pe ard of Mr. Christopher 
A. Malone, of Manchester, architect. 

Rochford.—The new corn exchange here has 
been opened. A company was formed for the 
purpose of erecting the new building, and 1,0007. 
having been raised by shares, the services of 
Mr. Chancellor, of Chelmsford, architect, were 
secured, and from his designs the building has 
been erected. The internal dimensions are 42 ft, 
by 42 ft. The front facing the square, adjoining 
the new bank of Messrs. Sparrow & Co., consists 
of a centre doorway, with a large semi-circular. 
headed window on either side, the arches sup- 
ported by stone pilasters with carved capitals. 
The front is faced with yellow bricks, relieved 
by bands and arches of white brick and stone. 
The interior walls are faced with yellow and 
white bricks, relieved by bands and arches. The 
roof is constructed of iron, and carries a lantern, 
which is continued the whole length of the 
building, and gives both light and ventilation. 
The total cost of the building has been about 
8501., and the work has been executed by Messrs. 
Carter & Garrad, of Rochford. 

Ledbury.—The ancient market-hall here has 
" been allowed to fall into decay, but a restoration is 
going on under the direction of Mr. Chick, clerk 
' Of the works to Hereford Cathedral. 





Bristol.—The improvement committee of this 
city have determined to widen that part of 
Wine-street between the pump and Union-street, 
and one of the business premises erected in the 
new line of street is just completed. The buildings 
are divided into two parts, the portion next 
Wine-street is fitted up as a residence, that be- 
hind in five floors for business purposes. The 
Wine-street elevation, designed to show its con- 
structional character, is in four tiers, the lower 
being the shop. This is divided into three 
arched openings supported by brass and rouge 
griotti marble shafts, with wrought-iron foliated 
capitals; above is the window cornice, which, 
with the arches, are of stone, and are highly 
decorated and inlaid. The next tier consists of 
@ four-light window divided by stone shafts and 
carved capitals. The prevailing colours are ver- 
million, draped with gold and blue. Springing 
from the shafts are stone arches, enriched with 
lapis lazuli bosses, and surmounting the whole 
is a large relieving arch, the tympanum being 
inlaid with scroll ornament. The third tier is 
divided intotwo pairsof windows, with chamfered, 
decorated, and inlaid mullions. Each pair are 
surmounted with relieved arches, and the tym- 
pans are filled with lapis lazuli panels sunk and 
decorated with gold and colours. The fourth 
tier consists of four windows, divided by highly 
decorated shafts and carved capitals, the pre- 
vailing colours of which are green and gold. 
Springing from the shafts are stone and brick 
semicircular arches and pointed labels. The 
front is terminated with a moulded dentil stone 
cornice and a geometrical course of inlay. The 
materials used in the main construction are Bath 
stone and bricks, and the base of the decorations 
are the primitive colours. Mr. Henry Masters, 
architect, designed the building, and Mr. Thomas 
Hobbs acted as clerk of works. The following 
artists and tradesmen were engaged upon the 
works :—Decorator; Mr. John Buggins, of Ox- 
ford and Bristol. Carvers; Messrs. Margetson, 
of Bristol; and Porter, of Bath. General Con- 
tractor; Mr. Henry Ashley. The marble was 
supplied by Mr. Tyley, of Canons’ Marsh; the 
metal work by Mr. Brawn, of Birmingham; the 
slate work by Messrs. Hartnell & Temple ; and the 
tiles by Messrs. Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Hartlepool.— The new Mechanics’ Institute 
here has been inaugurated. The new building 
is erected at the top of Middlegate-street, in a 
line with the church of St. Hilda. It has an 
area of 100 ft. by 50 ft., and the architects were 
Messrs. Pritchett & Sons, of Darlington. The 
outside walls are of red brick, with fire-brick 
facings. The total cost of the building will be 
about 1,8001. The committee, to enhance the 
attractions of the institute, in addition to a com- 
modious reading-room and library, lecture-room 
and class-rooms, purpose opening a club-room, 
in which will be provided facilities for engaging 
in conversation, drafts, chess, billiards, and other 
in-door recreation. Arrangements are also in 
progress to set apart a room for the janior mem- 
bers of the institute. There are various works 
of importance at present being energetically 
brought to completion in Hartlepool,—the erec- 
tion of a new borough-hall and public offices, 
police-station, and new covered-in markets; a 
new theatre, also, was recently erected. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Grangemouth.—The supply of water for the 
port has been of the very worst description, 
being almost entirely drawn from a canal, which 
is often in the most filthy condition. Lord 
Zetland has determined to lay pipes from the 
canal at a point nearly two miles above the port, 
where the water is much superior to that in the 
vicinity. In order to increase its purity, the 
water flows through a large filter erected near the 
canal, and thence into wells in convenient parts 
of the town. The works will cost his lordship 
close on 6001.— The new Established Church 
has been opened for public worship. Mr. Black, 
of Falkirk, furnished the design. The archi- 
tecture of the building is Barly English. A 
square tower, 60 ft. in height, flanked by 
buttresses and surmounted by four spirelets, is 
over the entrance. Inside the ceiling is indented 
in squares and ornamented. The cost of the 
building will be about 1,2001. 

Lockerbie.—The want of a public hall has long 
been felt in this town, and concerts, soirées, 
lectures, and other meetings of a secular nature 
have been confined to the assembly-rooms con- 
nected with the principal hotels. This want, 





however, is now supplied by the Easton institute, 
Mr. George Easton, of Chester, bequeathed 
several thousand pounds for the purpose of 
erecting this institute. The site is at the north 
end of the town. The large hall is 52 ft. long 
by 28 ft. wide. Besides the hall, there are on 
the ground-floor two rooms on the north-west 
side, for the use of the keeper, and a lobby, 26 ft. 
in length by 8 ft. in width, intervenes between 
these rooms and the hall. On the upper floor 
there are two good-sized rooms, one of which 
will be used as a library, and the other as @ 
reading-room. The cost of the building will 
exceed 1,0001. 

The Ordnance Survey of Scotland.—The Topo. 
graphical Department of the War Office has 
issued a report of the p of the Ordnance 
Sarvey and Topographical Depdt to 3ist Deo. 
last. The following is a portion of the report 
which refers to Scotland :— 

Bute, ‘Berwick, Olckmensem, Dumbarton, Dumler 
Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Kincardine, Kin- 
ross, Kirkcudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Peebles, Perth, 
Renfrew, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Stirling, Wigtown, and Isle 
of Lewis ; and the survey is now in progress in Aberdeen. 
shire, Argyleshire, ire, Elginshire, and Inverness- 

Tho plans of parishes on the 1-2500 scale have been 
—- for the counties of Ayr, Berwick, Olackmannan, 

umbarton, Dumfries, Forfar » Li 
Peebles, Renfrew, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Stirling; amd 
the publication is now in progress for Buteshire Aber- 
— Kincardineshire, snd Perthshire (nearly 
complete). 


The 6-in. maps have been pues of the following 


counties, viz.:—Ayr, Berwick, Dumbarton, Dumfries, 
Edinburgh, Forfar, Fife, Haddington, Kinross, Kirkeud 


wW are 
irk, Wigtown, Stirling, and the Isle of Lewis; 

the maps of Perthshire, Clackmannanshire, and Kincar- 
dineshire are in progress of engraving. 

Towns.—The state of the survey as fr ds the large 
towns in Scotland is as follows:— Publi on 1-500 or 
10-ft. scale.—Airdrie, Annan, Arbroath, Berwiek, Brechin, 
Coatbridge, Dundee, Falkirk, Galashiels, Girvan, Glas- 

ow, Greenock, Hamilton, Hawick, Irvine, J 

elso, Kilmarnock, Kirriemuir, Lanark, Maybole, Paisley, 
Peebles, Perth, Port-Glasgow, Rutherglen, Stonehaven, 
Strathavon, Stirling. Engraved and published on 5-ft, 
seale.—Ayr, Cupar, Dalkeith, D ies, i ne, 
Edinburgh, Haddington, Kirkcaldy, a 
lithgow, Musselburgh, St. Andrew’s, Stranraer, Wigtown., 
Surveyed and drawn on 1-500 scale, but not yet pub: 
—Alexandria and Bonhill, Alloa, Campbelltown, 
barton, Forfar, Kirkintilloch, Montrose, Rothesay, 


peers Lauark, Linlithgow, Peebles, Renfre 


ed. 
Dum- 








FROM IRELAND. 


Dublin.—The Dublin Exhibition Palace and 
Winter Garden Company (Limited), Earlsfort- 
terrace, has issued its prospectus. It is the in- 
tention of the directors that the palace and 
gardens shall present a constant source of attrac- 
tion and recreation. They will embrace an ex- 
tensive promenade under glass, adorned with 
flowers and shrubs; a bazaar for sale of goods 
of all descriptions; large and varied gardens 
and pleasure-grounds out of doors, which it is 
the intention of the directors to make as attrac- 
tive as possible ; an archery and croquet ground ; 
extensive dining and refreshment rooms ; picture 
galleries ; reading and writing rooms ; and attrac. 
tions of various kinds, such as panoramas and 
other entertainments similar to those produced 
at the Polytechnic Institution of London. Musi- 
cal performances will constitute a prominent 
feature in the daily routine of attractions. The 
directors desire to form a band of their own, 
after the model of that at the Orystal Palace, 
Sydenham. The price of annual tickets will be 
® guinea; children half a guinea.——A contraet 
has just been entered into for the erection of a 
central police court for Dublin, on a site imme- 
diately at the rear of the law courts. Mr. Meade 
has been declared the contractor, at 8,500. 

Bantry—A new Wesleyan chapel has been 
opened here. The edifice consists of a porch, 
nave, and chancel, of the Early English style of 
architecture, with open roof, lighted on the north 
and south sides by light pointed windows, and. 
having a tracery window in the western gable. 
The building is erected with hammered brown 
stone, having Bath stone dressings, mullions, 
and buttresses. The architect was Mr. Lee, of 
Skibbereen ; and the builder, Mr. J. Murphy, of 
Bantry. 

oe: Co. Limerick.—Tenders have been 
invited for a new Roman Catholic church here, 
according to plans and specifications by Mr. J. J. 
M‘Oarthy, architect; and for a new national 
bank-house, at the same place :—plan and speei- 
fication by Mr. W. ¥. Caldbeck, architect. 

Blacksod Bay, Co. Mayo.—A coast-guard sta- 
tion is about to be erected here, to accommo. 
date one chief officer, one chief boatman, and 
four boatmen :—plans, &c., by the architect to 
the Commissioners of Public Works. : 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Aldford.—The new church of St. John, Aldford, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Cheater. 
The edifice, which is in the early Gothic style, 
is built on the site of the old church. The plan 
consists of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, 

under tower at the west end, Lord 
Westminster’s chapel on the north, and vestry 
on the south side of the chancel. The organ is 
placed at the west end of the church. The nave, 
aisles, chancel, baptistery, &c., are laid with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles; the chancel has marble 
introduced in the pavement. The seats, interior 
fittings, and roofs are of oak. The pulpit and 
font are of Derbyshire marble, with shafts and 
inlaid work of various marbles. The church 
has been erected at the sole expense of the Mar- 
—— of Westminster, and provides accommo- 
ion for 450 persons, including children. Mr. 
John Douglas, of Chester, was the architect ; 
Mr. J. Roberts, of Chester, the general con- 
tractor. 

Chester.—The foundation-stone of All Saints’ 
Church, Hoole, has been laid. The amount 
received and promised having reached 2,5001., 
the committee advertised for plans, and ulti- 
mately accepted that of Mr. Daukes, of London, 
who estimated the cost of the erection at 4,6001., 

including the spire. Tenders were afterwards 
sent in, and that of Mr. Hughes, Aldford, was 
determined upon, his contract being 3,2351., with- 
out the spire. The edifice will stand in a field 
nearly opposite Newton-lane, on the Hoole-road. 
It will be built of the red sandstone of the dis- 
trict, and will consist of a nave, chancel, and 
north aisle, with organ-chamber at the east end, 
the nave being separated from the aisle by a 
row of pointed arches, the foundations for a 
tower, with spire, being put in at the south-west 
angle of the building. The chief entrance will 
be from the Hoole-road, through a north porch. 
The style is Transitional. The church, as at 
present arranged, will accommodate when 
finished, 600 persons; but the plan admits of a 
south aisle being added when found to be 


necessary. 
Corsham, Wilts.—The new district church of 


Sb. Philip, at Corsham-side, has been formally 
opened for Divine Service. It is built in the 
Early Decorated style, and consists of a single 
aisle, chance], and vestry. The chancel is ele- 
vated two steps above the aisle, and contains 
seats for the residents of the neighbourhood. The 
remaining sittings are free, and will accommodate 
about 300 persons. Mr. Hakewill, of London, is 
the architect, and Mr. James Bromley, of Corsham, 
the builder. 

Llanmadock, Gower.—The new charch of Llan- 
madock has been opened. It has been built on 
the site of the old one, which had fallen into a 
very dilapidated condition. The restoration has 
been effected at a cost of about 5001. The design, 
which is Gothic, was furnished by Mr. Pritchard, 
of Llandaff. The roof is of red pine, and the 
pulpit of pitch pine, inlaid with walnut. The 
woodwork was executed by Messrs. Henry and 
George Rosser, of Reynoldstone; and the free- 
stone work by Mr. Rees Roderick, of Port Talbot. 
The floor is of red and black flooring tiles, laid 
down diamond shape. 

Biackpool.—Christ Church, Blackpool, has been 
we for divine service. The foundation-stone 

the church was laid by Mr. W. W. Schole- 
field, J.P., on the 22nd of July last. The cost of 
the edifice was 3,4501. The architect was Mr. 
J. Medland Taylor, of Manchester; and the 
builders were Messrs. Knowles & Braithwaite. 
> hag ng sittings sg or pe 1,050 persons, and 

lesign is an early and simple t of Deco- 
rated Gothic. . so 

Selby.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
has been laid here. The architects are Messrs. 
Newstead & Low; and the contractors Messrs. 
Knowles & Braithwaite. 

Ockendon.—The church of South Ockendon has 
been re-opened. The present church has been 
enlarged from the original by the addition of a 
south aisle and vestry, placed on the south side 
of the chancel. A considerable portion of the 
exterior walls of the church, and the whole of 
the chancel, on account of the foundations being 
bad, had to be taken down; but the new walls 


to the bell-ringers’ gallery, 
has been added in the south side of the tower ; 


another turret, on the south-east side of the 


nave, formerly used as means of access to the 
wood loft and roofs, has also been repaired and 
raised. The new exterior walls are of brick, 
faced with broken flints, set in mortar. The 
window-jambs, copings, &c., are of Box stone. 
In the interior Corsham stone has been used. 
The roofs are all open timber, restored as nearly 
as possible according to the old; that of the 
north aisle is covered with lead; and that of the 
chapel, having been restored in 1863, was not 
disturbed. The church is seated to hold 400 
persons, with open seats. The whole of the 
work, except the masons’, has been carried out 
by Mr. Hammond, of Great Warley, under the 
direction of a clerk of works, from designs, &c., 
by Mr. Richard Armstrong, of Paddington. The 
cost of the church, exclusive of the chancel, has 
been 2,1731. 6s. 3d. 

Stanton-by-Bridge.—The ancient parish church 
at Stanton-by-Bridge, having undergone a resto- 
ration, has been re-opened. The church, in its 
old state, was whitewashed, and had flat ceilings, 
high pews, &c. New roofs have been put into 
the nave and chancel; the walls have been 
scraped, and open sittings replace the old pews. 
A stone bell-turret takes the place of a wooden 
erection. Some stained glass has been put into 
the windows. 

Salisbury.—The works connected with the 
restoration of the church of St. Edmund in this 
city are making progress, although a considerable 
deficiency still exists in the sum required to 
meet the present contract. The foundation 
stone of the new chancel has been laid. Ata 
meeting of the resoration committee, it was 
intimated that a sum of 1001. had been offered 
through the rector, on the condition that it was 
met by some other sums of the same amount; 
and with a hint that such an offer might be 
repeated next year. Five members of the com- 
mittee present at once undertook to make them- 
selves jointly responsible for one such sum of 
100I., in addition to their former subscriptions. 
Wednesbury.—The parish church of St. John 
has been re-opened for divine service, after 
having been closed for a month for the purpose 
of carrying out a plan of restoration under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Loxton, Brothers, 
architects. The church has been painted and 
coloured throughout, the timbers in the roof 
varnished, and the seats stained. The reredos, 
chancel floor, and pavement within the altar 
rails have been laid with encaustic tiles, from 
designs by Mr. W. Godwin, of Hereford. The 
organ has been renovated under the direction 
of its builder, Mr. J. W. Walker, of London. 
The cost of the alterations, including a new 
window, is estimated at 6001. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bedford.—Howard Chapel has been re-opened. 
The high and narrow pews have been replaced 
by open benches, with ends wrought and 
moulded, and with backs and seats inclining. 
The old gallery fronts, which were very deep, 
and of old oak, have been reduced in height, 
and the panels fitted with open iron-work, of a 
design corresponding with other features in the 
building. The flat portion of the ceiling (which 
is deeply coved from the side walls), is divided 
into panels of octagons and squares by moulded 
timbers, and the intersection of the cove with 
the side walls is decorated with a coloured 
ribbon running round the building. The organ, 
which formerly occupied a position in the front 
gallery, has been removed to a gallery prepared 
for it and the choir at the back of the pulpit. 
The old lead lights have been supplanted by 
windows composed of moulded zinc and tinted 
Sienna cathedral glass: each window has a 
patent louvre ventilator. The aisles and entrance 
lobby are laid with Peake’s tiles in ectagons and 
squares. The chapel is heated with Perkins’s 
patent high-pressure hot-water apparatus, and 
lighted with six star pendants from the ceiling, 
and brackets beneath the galleries. The altera- 
tions have been carried out by Messrs. Winn & 
Foster, builders, from designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Usher, architect. 
Leamington.—The old theatre in Clemens-street 
has been opened as a place for the celebration of 
Divine worship. Some few months ago it was 
purchased by the Rev. John Sibree, of Coventry, 
for the sum of 5001., and about 3001. have since 
been expended in cleaning, painting, and altering 
portions of the building, so as to make it suitable 
for the purpose to which it is now devoted. The 





alterations comprise the erection of a new clock- 


tower, the removal of the old orchestra and the 
upper boxes; four new six-light windows have 
been inserted in the sides of the building, and 
an organ and reading-desk placed upon the stage. 
The interior of the building is but slightly altered. 
The stalls, pit, dress circle, and gallery remain 
as before, except that they have been renovated, 
The name of this new place of worship is “ The 
Free Congregational Church.” 

Stockport.—A new Congregational church hag 
been opened at Stockport. It is a Gothic 
structure in Wellington-road South. The edifice 
is capable of holding 700 persons; and it is 
fitted up with all necessary heating, lighting, 
and ventilating apparatus. It was designed by 
Messrs. Speakman & Charlesworth, of Man. 
chester, after the church of St. Paul, Southport ; 
and the contract was undertaken by Messrs. 
Cochrane & Co., Manchester. The total cost 
has been a little over 5,0001. 

Clifton.—There is a report, says the Bristol 
Times, that it is possible two or three Independ- 
ent congregations, including that for so long a 
time meeting in Bridge-street, mean to join in 
building one place of worship at Clifton upon a 
grand scale, so as to make an edifice that, for 
size and architecture, might almost be called an 
Independent Cathedral. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


West Bromwich. — The chief stone of new 
Church of England Schools has been laid at 
West Bromwich, in connexion with St. Peter’s 
Church, New Town. The schools will be erected 
at a cost of about 1,500I., from designs by Mr. 
8. Smith, of Stourbridge, architect, the builder 
being Mr. G. Haffman, of Tipton. The schools 
will be two stories high, and will accommodate 
in all 800 boys and girls, and are about 82 ft. 
in length by 18 ft. in width. The class-rooms 
are 18 ft. in length by 13 ft. in width. Towards 
the total cost about 1,2007. have been already 
subscribed. 

Harrogate.—St. Peter’s Church of England 
Schools, Central Harrogate, have been opened. 
The building stands on the corner site, at the 
junction of Chapel-street and St. Peter’s-place. 
The accommodation provided consists of a 
school-room 66 ft. by 29 ft. for boys and girls, 
and a class-room behind, 16 ft. by 15 ft., and 
with room for about 200 children in all, of both 
sexes. Separate porches at either extremity of 
the building, cloak-rooms, and large exercising: 
yards for each sex, are provided. The school- 
room is 21 ft. high, and has an open timbered 
roof, stained and varnished. From the centre of 
the roof an ornamented ventilating turret rises 
to a height of upwards of 50 ft. Adjoining the 
school building, and connected with it by a 
covered arcade, is the mistress’s house. The 
separate buildings form a design in Gothic of the 
Early Decorated period. The works have been 
executed chiefly by Harrogate tradesmen, viz., 
Messrs. Josh. Stephenson, mason; H. Horner, 
joiner ; J. Cass, painter; J. H. Place, plumber; 
Jas. Heavyside, slater; and R. Fortune & Son, 
plasterers. The work has been designed and 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. Lock- 
wood & Mawson, of Bradford and London, the 
architects. 

Prestwich.—The foundation stone of a new 
school-building, in connexion with the Wesleyan 
chapel in Rooden-lane, Prestwich, has been laid. 
The building adjoins, and, in its Gothic style of 
architecture, is intended to harmonise with, the 
chapel; and it will accommodate about 250 
children. The basement floor will be arranged 
as a play-ground, and the upper room will be & 
spacious one, with an open-timbered roof. The 
architects are Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, of Man- 
chester, and the contractor, Mr. Mark Foggatt. 
The cost of the building will be 7901. 

Hunslet (Leeds).—The foundation-stone of new 
schools in connexion with the Zion Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, Waterloo-road and Jack-lane, 
Hunslet, has been laid. The builder is Mr. 
Thomas Bullough. 

Rawtenstall.—A Roman Catholic school has 
just been erected here, at a cost of about 500/. 
The works have been executed by Mr. Finigan, 
from the designs of Mr. C. A. Malone, of Man- 
chester, architect. 

Plaistow.—The chief stone of the new schools 
in connexion with the congregational church, 
Plaistow, has been laid by the Rev. John Cur- 
wen, the late minister of the place. A handsome 
silver trowel, with a suitable inscription en- 
graved on it, was presented to him on the occa- 
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sion by the contractors. It being a very wet 
afternoon, the large and influential assembly re- 
paired to the chapel, which was festooned with 
evergreens, and hung round with appropriate 
mottoes, banners, and flags, reflecting great 
credit on the taste and artistic ability of the 
ladies who superintended the decorations. Here 
the Rev. Mr. Curwen, in the course of some re- 
marks, explained that, by the liberality of 
friends, they had been enabled to build their 
present schools and the handsome church they 
now filled, but such had been their progress and 
success that their present schools were far too 
small, and hence they proposed to build others, 
at a cost of 2,5000.: of this they had 1,4001. in 
hand. The architect is Mr. Edward N. Clifton ; 
the contractors are Messrs. Simms & Marten. 
The building is to accommodate 500 children. 








Books Beceibed, 


Our Social Bees. Second Series. By ANDREW 
Wynter, M.D. London: Hardwicke. 1866. 
Dr. WyntER’s sketches are both pleasant and 
instructive, with the least possible demand upon 
the thinking faculties. In his light gossiping 
way he here treats of a multiplicity of subjects 
of popular interest, such as “London Omni- 
buses,” the “ Water-supply of London,” “ Buried 
History,” “How to Buy your own House or 
Land,” the “ Thames Embankment,” “ Our once 
fat Friend” (Mr. Banting), “ My First Deal in 
Horseflesh,” “ Dipsomania, or Thirst,” ‘“ Mad- 
ness,” “Our Great Iron-Workers,”’ ‘ Machine 
Tool Makers,” the “School of Cookery,” “ Old 
Clo’,” “Longevity;’ “False Hair— Where it 
comes from,” “ Precious Stones,’ and various 
other subjects. They make a very agreeable book. 





Tables for the Purchasing of Estates, Renewing of 
Leases, §c. Fc. By Witt1am Inwoop, Archi- 
tect. Eighteenth edition, with Additions by 
M. Fedor Thoman. London: Lockwood & 
Co. 1866. 

Inwoop’s TABLES are so widely known and used 
for their intended purpose, that we need simply 
mention the publication of a new edition. We 
must add, however, that it contains a con- 
siderable amount of new matter, including fresh 
tables ‘or life annuities, a table for determining 
the income-tax, and the Government tables for 
granting annuities and life assurances for small 
amounts under various conditions. 





VARIORUM. 


Two pamphlets, very useful not only to lawyers 
but to many connected with railways, have been 
prepared by Mr. W. Norris, and published by 
King, 34, Parliament-street, Westminster. The 
one is titled, “The Railway Bill Remembrancer 
of Dates and Agenda, being a concise Statement 
of what is to be done under the Superintendence 
of the Solicitor, from drawing the Gazette Notice 
to going before the Referees ;” and contains full 
Instructions to Reference Clerks, with Forms of 
Schedules, &., in accordance with the Standing 
Orders of 1866. The other is titled “ Parliament- 
ary Costs: Analysis and Particulars of aSolicitor’s 
Bill of Costs in respect to obtaining a Railway 
ye a A Useful Wages-table for the Master, 
Mechanic, Labourer, and Boy,” by Warren & 
Hodgson (W. Strange, London), shows at a 
glance workmen’s wages, from one penny, rising 
a farthing up to a shilling, per hour, up to sixty 
hours. Fifty-two skeleton pages are also given 
for entering the time of a number of men daily. 
The Ninth Edition has been published of 
W. Templeton’s “Operative Mechanic’s Work- 
shop Companion, and the Scientific Gentleman’s 
Practical Assistant” (Lockwood & Co.). It isa 
very useful little book.——We welcome the re. 
publication of the elder Disraeli’s “ Curiosities 
of Literature,” in sixpenny parts, by Routledge 
& Sons.— At the same moment comes from 
Frederick Warne & Co. @ well-printed edition 
of Mr. B. Disraeli’s capital novel, “The Young 
Duke,” for a shilling! The writer of the new 
preface should have eschewed politics, —— 
“The Right to Fly.” By Nadar. With preface 
by George Sand. London: Cassell, Petter, & 
Co. Though a foolish piece of rant, the object 
of this brochure is to advocate the right thing 
in air-travelling as long urged in these 
columns,—namely, that it must be effected by 
power and not by levity.——In London Society 
Mr. Merk Lemon continues his “ Up and Down 
the London Streets,” treating, in the current 
number, of Fleet-street. — 








Wiscellanen, 


CuurcH Extension, Pencr.—In the hope of 
increasing the receipts, we mention that an 
amateur concert will be given in the New 
School-rooms at Penge, near Sydenham, under 
the direction of the Rev. O. J. Vignoles, in aid 
of the Church Extension, on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 5th of June. Dwellers in the 
neighbourhood should aid. 


ARCHITECTURAL PuBLicaTIon SocreTy.—The 
annual general meeting of the subscribers was 
held at the House in Conduit-street on the after- 
noon of Monday last, when the report of the 
committee and the accounts of receipt and ex- 
penditure were received, and the committee 
and officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
We shall give a report of the proceedings in 
our next, 


Great Fire at Orrery.— Upwards of a 
hundred and fifty houses have been burnt down 
at Ottery, a village about twelve miles from 
Exeter. The houses were mostly thatched, and 
the fire originated with four children who were 
locked up for misbehaviour in the public school, 
where a fire was left at their disposal, and was 
made use of by them in lighting pieces of paper 
and sending them up the chimney. 


Imports oF CopreR.—The quantity of copper 
ore imported into the United Kingdom in 1865 
was 82,562 tons, as compared with 67,286 tons 
in 1864, and 80,693 tons in 1863. The imports 


.of copper regulus in 1865 were 39,686 tons, 


against 26,018 tons in 1864, and 21,406 tons in 
1863. The imports of unwrought and partly- 
wrought copper last year amounted to 434,340 
cwt., as compared with 498,780 cwt. in 1864, 
243,240 cwt. in 1863, and 97,621 cwt. in 1850. 


THE tate Mr. W. H. Leeps.— The decease 
of Mr.W. H. Leeds has been announced. Mr.Leeds 
was the author of “ Translation of Memorials 
of German Gothic Architecture, by G. Moller,” 
“ Supplemental Volume to Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London by J. Britton and 
A. Pugin,” “The Traveller’s Club House by C. 
Barry,” many of the papers on architecture in 
the “‘ Penny Cyclopeedia,” and contributions to 
numerous architectural publications. 


OPENING OF THE GATESHEAD INDUSTRIAL AND 
AmaTEUR ExXHIBITION.— A committee having 
secured the upper part of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, and erected a wooden building at the south 
end of the Institute, in a plot of ground in front 
of the houses in West-street, an exhibition has 
been got up in it, and opened with some cere- 
monial. The building is 120 ft. long by 28 ft. 
broad, and fixed together by cross beams inside, 
with gas on the top extending from one end to 
the other. A staircase has been erected from 
the east front of the Institute, and covered in, 
that leads from the temporary building to the 
large room of the Mechanics’ Institute. This 
room is set apart for paintings, sculpture, and 
other miscellaneous articles of value which have 
been sent by the artists and manufacturers. 
The Exhibition is divided into classes, com- 
prising machinery, manufactures, &c., naval 
architecture and civil engineering, sculpture, 
philosophical and other instruments, &c., articles 
relating to household utility and ornament, and 
miscellaneous articles. 


THe CasH PayMENT AssocraTION (LIMITED). 
A new institution, in social or domestic economy, 
has been started for the purpose of enabling the 
members or subscribers to purchase all sorts of 
requisites,—from hats to boots, and from fishing- 
tackle to fish,—at lower prices than usual, for 
ready money. The Earl of Albemarle, Earl 
Ducie, Lord Suffield, and Lord Overstone, are 
the patrons of the society: and the managing 
committee, are Lord Bury, and Messrs. William 
Howitt, W. M. Wilkinson, Willert Beale, and 
George Wood. Many householders pay ready 
money, without thereby obtaining more favour- 
able terms than are ted to those who take 
credit; and it is evident that if such customers 
could combine, a system so inequitable could 
not be maintained. The Cash Payment Asso- 
ciation affords to its subscribers the requisite 
opportunity of combination. Any person may 
secure the advantages of the Association by the 
annual subscription of 10s. Ticket-holders are 
not-shareholders, and do not incur any liability 
whatever. Mr. John Robertson is the secretary, 
and the offices are at 11, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall. Lists of shopkeepers, willing to deal with 
members of the Association, have already been 


Ormskirk Mecuanics’ Institute. — The first 
premium for the above has been awarded to 
Mr. Robert Down, Pimlico; and the second 
to Messrs. Chadwick, Bros., Westminster. 


OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL AND Historican 
Socrety.—The first meeting this term was held 
in the Taylor Building, on Wednesday evening, 
the 23rd ult., when Mr. J. H. Parker read a 
paper on “The Primitive Fortifications of 
Rome.” 


ARCHITECTURAL Exuisition Society. — On 
Tuesday evening a paper was read at the 
Gallery, Conduit-street, by Mr. Thomas Wells, 
upon “The Influence of Eastern on Western 
Art, and more especially on that influence as 
exerted through the medium of Constantinople.” 
This makes the third of the annual course of 
lectures already] delivered in connexion with 
this society. 

THE Mortatity.—According to the Registrar 
General’s report, the annual rate of mortality 
last week was 26 per 1,000 in London, 27 in 
Edinburgh, and 25 in Dublin; 27 in Bristol, 19 
in Birmingham, 40 in Liverpool, 23 in Manches- 
ter, 89 in Salford, 37 in Sheffield, 35 in Leeds, 
37 in Hull, 27 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 29 
in Glasgow. The rate in Vienna was 37 
1,000 during the week ending the 19th ult. 


NortrincHaM OLD Town Watu.—In the course 
of the excavations now going on in Market. 
street, a section of the Nottingham old town 
wall, to the ‘extent of 5 ft.in height, was ex. 
humed. The old town ditch or moat, which ran 
round the outside, has been exposed to view. 
The wall is about 5 ft.6 in. thick, built of the 
common Nottingham sand rock ; and the blocks 
are rudely bedded in sand and clay. The entire 
moat is ten yards wide, but the depth has not 
been ascertained, as the excavation for the new 
sewers only reaches 13 ft. 


British Association oF Gas ManacErs.—The 
third annual general meeting of members of this 
association was held at St. Martin’s Hall, Long- 
acre, London, on Wednesday and Thursday in 
last week, Mr. Hawksley, president of the asso- 
ciation, in the chair, when several useful papers 
were read, on such subjects as Purifying Coal 
Gas, and Lighting Railway Carriages with Gas, 
Olive Oil, and Petroleum. A lecture was de- 
livered by Dr. Letheby, on “ The Combustion of 
Gas for Economic Purposes, and as a Motive 
Agent.” 

SuBscRIPTION TESTIMONIAL TO GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK.—No one better deserves a good round 
subscription testimonial than the veteran and 
philanthropic artist, George Cruikshank. Before 
the century was in its teens, as Thackeray re- 
marked, George Cruikshank was amusing the 
public. His more recent campaign against in- 
temperance merits of itself a grateful testimo- 
nial from the public. Mr. Cruikshank is now in 
his 73rd year, and there is no time to lose in 
presenting him with some memento of the uni- 
versal respect for his personal character, and 
admiration for his genius. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed to subscribe a fund, to be given to 
him in kind, leaving it to himself to make such 
use of it as he may see fit. A committee has 
been appointed, and the subscription list has 
been opened. Donations of whatever amount 
are welcomed. The hon. sec. is Mr. Charles A. 
Howell, of 3, York Villas, Brixton. Mr. Ruskin 
is the president, and Sir W. C. Trevelyan, the 
vice-president, of the committee, 


“ SaLE By AucTION BILL.” —Lord St. Leonards’s 
“Sale of Land by Auction Bill,’ which has 
passed the House of Lords, is likely to encounter 
some opposition, on the part of the auctioneers, 
in the Commons, to whom they have presented 
a petition, praying that it may not be allowed 
to pass intoalaw. They state that “ the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is altogether unsound, and if 
passed would seriously prejudice the interest of 
Lvendors.” And, farther, they allege that “no 
real necessity exists for legislation on the subject 
matter of the Bill.” They state also, with 
regard to the general assumption that protection 
is required for the interests of intending pur- 
chasers, that the present law is sufficient for the 
purpose; and that so far from any protection 
being required, “it is notorious that artifices of 
all sorts are resorted to by intending purchasers 
to depreciate the value of property offered for 
sale by auction, the object being either to deter 
other persons present from bidding, or to pre- 
vent @ sale altogether, and so force the vendor 
into a sale by private treaty, at less than the 





fair value of the property.” 
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InstiTuTION oF Civit Encinerrs.—On Tyes- 
day evening the annual conversazione, under the 
auspices of the president of this institution, took 
place in Great George-street, Westminster, with 
that success which has always distinguished 
these most agreeable reunions. The numerous 
visitors who were present included many of the 
most eminent representatives of the liberal pro- 
fessions. The rooms were tastefully decorated 
with flowers and plants, and the walls were 
hung with works of art. 


Cansonic Acip Gas 1n Beprooms. — Sir 
Walter Trevelyan suggests, or rather revives the 
suggestion, that carbonic acid gas may be useful 
in promoting sleep in bedrooms, since it isa 
‘kind of ansesthetic,—a fallacious and perilous 
‘doctrine. Could pure carbonic acid gas be 
limited to a certain small quantity, and so 
breathed by sleepers, perhaps it might promote 
sleep and no harm ensue; but, as we have before 

inted ont in exposing this fallacy, the vapours 

m living lungs are not all mere and pure 
carbonic acid or oxide: they contain much effete 
and noxious organic matter, which it cannot but 
be most injurious to the health for human beings 
repeatedly to breathe, even when that noxious 
matter has before emanated from their own 
lungs, and far more especially when it has been 
vomited forth from other lungs. Such matter is 


‘Clearly not intended to be rebreathed any more 


than sweat or other waste and noxious excreted 
matters are intended to be re-absorbed. One ob- 
ject, however, which Sir Walter Trevelyan has in 
view is to show that the influence of plants in 
by night, when they yield carbonic 
acid gas, may be harmless, or even beneficial, by 
the promotion of sleep. Our objections of course 
apply to the emanations from human or animal 
lungs much more than to those from plants. 


TESTIMONIAL TO GEORGE GLENNY, THE GaR- 

DENER.—Mr. ‘Glenny has been a most useful 
man in his generation. He has done much to 
promote aleve of flowers amongst the working 
classes, and a knowledge of gardening amongst 
gardeners themselves, as well as amongst the 
people at large. He is said to be 
** The author of seventeen popular standard works on 
gardening; was the originator of garden newspapers ; 
editor for some years of the Court Gazette, the Royal 
Ladies’ Magazine, the British Luminary, the Horticultural 
Journal, Glenny’s Garden Almanac (29 years), and -has 
now been fifteen years editor of the horticultural column 
in Lloyd’s, which circulates half-a-million copies every 
week. He was the founder of the Metropolitan Society, 
the City of London Pension Society, the Gardeners’ 
Benevolent Society, and the Methodists’ Club; the Duke 
of York’s monument, the monument to Mr. Charles 
Dibden ; and was the cause of the first inquiry into, and 
the subsequent improvements in, Kew Gardens,—a series 
of services commencing more than halfa century ago, 
and still continued.” 
Mr. Glenny is now seventy-three years old. 
At a meeting of florists and amateur gardeners 
recently held in the rooms of the Central Horti- 
cultural Society, Strand, it was resolved to get 
up a testimonial to him for his long and valuable 
Services in the promotion of floriculture, and a 
committee for the purpose has been appointed. 
Mr. Samuel Broome, the well-known gardener of 
the Temple Gardens, will receive subscriptions. 
Her Majesty has contributed 501. 


Amusine!—A correspondent, Haydn Wilson, 
writes to us as follows :—“ Had the following idea 
suggested itself to the individuals who superin- 
tended the erection of our city Exchange, they 
might have added to it the ornament, that if not 
entirely original, must have been a novelty, the 
particulars of which I shall briefly describe. 
Instead of chimes in the tower, that have ceased 
to be noticed by the public, suppose they had 
carried the space they occupy to the bottom of 
the room below, and filled the whole with an 
instrument of the organ class, to be played by 
two barrels at one time, each sustaining a distinct 
vocal or instrumental portion of the score to a 
selection of the best choruses from the oratorios, 
and also the national anthem ‘God save the 

een, ‘Rule Britannia,’ and ‘ Britons, strike 

’ the pieces to be played at set times 
during the week, the barrels being set in motion 
by the clock, with extra weights to turn them; a 
man to be engeged to superintend the winding- 
up the weights and blowing of the bellows at 
the time of playing. The outside to be orna- 
mented with a band of musicians, cut out in 
stone, with openings between them and on each 
the upper wall, to allow the sound to 
The choruses to be in one key, accom- 

panied with two large kettle-drums, played by 


3 
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a barrel. The effect of such a novelty could 


fail to attract strangers in particular, and 
ee have ranked among the curiosities of 





Torquay ScHoort or Art.—A gold watch has 
been presented to Mr. Henry H. Bridgman, in 
recognition of his services in promoting the 
establishment of a school of artin Torquay. Mr. 
Bridgman acted as the honorary secretary of the 
preliminary committee who wrought out the idea 
toasuccessful issue. Mr. Shepherd, the president, 
on the presentation of the testimonial by his 
daughter, Miss Shepherd, said he believed there 
would not have been any school of art in Torquay 
but for the exertions of Mr. Bridgman, who on 
this occasion had just completed his one-and- 
twentieth year. There are now 120 members 
connected with the school, with an average 
attendance of 50. Mr. Bridgman thanked the 
subscribers to his testimonial in graceful and 
appropriate language, and alluded in compli- 
mentary terms to Mr. Holmes, as the excellent 
master of the school. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND THE CHOLERA.— 
There is nothing more certain in regard to the 
Cholera than that it is often associated with the 
use of bad water for drinking purposes. The 
importance of drinking-fountains therefore, is 
obvious, especially at such a time as this, and in 
localities where there is a want of good water, 
or a deficient water supply, such as we have 
shown to prevail in many of the poorer districts 
of the metropolis. There are many such dis- 
tricts still unprovided with drinking-fountains, 
and we hope to see the funds of the very useful 
and active Drinking Fountai~~ Association re- 
cruited so as to enable them to provide a good 
many more of these excellent adjuncts to tem- 
perance and health. The office is 1, Shorter’s- 
court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. By the way, 
how is it that we see so many drinking-fountains 
without water-supply all winter? Is it 
imagined by the water companies that people 
neyer get thirsty except in summer ? 


Tue Witcoms Reservoirs, GLoucEstER.—Mr. 
Bateman, who originally recommended the cor- 
poration to construct storage reservoirs at Wit- 
comb, recently inspected the works, in company 
with the mayor and aldermen, Mr. Small (the 
surveyor), &c. Mr. Bateman, says the local 
Chronicle, expressed an opinion that the faults 
in the construction of the works lay in the exca- 
vations, and the fact that the embankments were 
not placed against the surrounding rising 
ground. To carry out the system of repair 
recommended by Mr. Richardson, the late sur- 
veyor, would be only to make a temporary im- 
provement, Mr. Bateman suggested that a 
third reservoir should be constructed, against 
the rising ground on the west side of the works, 
or that the lower embankment, which has been 
the main source of cost and anxiety, should be 
removed towards some rising ground near it. 
This would involve the addition of only two 
acres of land, and the cost of the new reservoir 
would practically be less than that of the works 
proposed by Mr. Richardson, whose estimate is 
13,0001., while that given by Mr.. Bateman is 
about 10,0007. Mr. Bateman will shortly present 
a formal report. 


SEWERAGE, ETC., AT NorrincHaM.—The annual 
report of the Highway Committee of the town 
council has been printed. As to sewerage it 
says :— The main outfalls being completed, the 
internal sewerage is in progress, and as much as 
your committee can afford to do from year to 
year is done. Many miles of streets in the older 
parts of the town are in wretched condition. In 
some cases there are no sewers, in others two or 
three lines of old drains exist, of which no one 
knows the history.” New sewerage has been 
executed during the last year, representing a 
total length of 970 yards. Improvements have 
lately been made in the means of access to the 
public sewers and in the ventilation of the 
sewers. Experiments are now being made by 
the surveyor in the large sewers with a view to 
disinfect the deleterious gases generated therein. 
During the last year 123 new gullies have been 
laid down in 70 streets. The total expenditure 
on public works last year was 6,1151. 5s. 5d.; on 
private works, 2,132/. 0s. 4d.— making a total of 
8,2471. 5s. 9d. The total expenditure in the 
previous year was 9,846/. 3s. 5d.; last year’s ex- 
penditure therefore was 1,5981. 17s. 8d. less than 
that of the previous year. Want of pecuniary 
means is said to be the cause of this—not want 
of necessity for amendment. The committee 
have done “ what they can afford to do.’ Can 
the town “afford” all that waste of energies 


and loss of health and life which a “wretched 
condition” of many miles of street sewerage 
implies ? 





Tue Inpustr1aL DWELLINGS CoMPANy, — Mr: 
Alderman Waterlow, on behalf of this company, 
has taken the Female Orphan Asylum and 
grounds, which are to be vacated on 27th June, 
when the orphan children go to Boddington 
Park, near Croydon. The terms of lease and 
purchase of the asylum are that the company 
take a lease of the whole property for ninety. 
nine years; the first year to pay a peppercorn 
rent ; the second year, 5001.; the third year, 
7501. ; and the fourth and every succeeding year, 
1,0001., with the option of purchase within seven 
years, for the sum of 25,0001. The Industrial 
Dwellings Company intend to erect working 
class residences on the property. 


Mertropotitan Boarp or Works. — At the 
weekly meeting of the Board tenders were 
opened for deepening and reconstructing the 
Counter’s-creek sewer, from Royal-crescent, 
Uxbridge-road, to Bramley-road. They were as 
follows :—J. Wainwright, 22,9471.; J. & 8. 
Williams, 19,0001.; J. Niblett, 19,5001; J. 
Thackeray, 15,3501. ; Hill & Keddell, 20,5001. ; E. 
Thirst, 18,7001. The whole of these tenders 
were referred to the Main Drainage Committee 
for consideration. Mr. Newton brought forward 
a motion of which he had given notice, on the 
subject of the supply of gas to the metropolis, 
in which at great length he urged the necessity 
of an early consideration of the question. He 
moved “ that the report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Gas Metropolis 
Act, 1860, be referred to a special committee of 
this Board for consideration and report, and that 
the committee be authorized to confer with 
vestries and district boards.” The motion was 
agreed to. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of Scotland House, Fore-street, 
Exeter, for Mr. J. Badcock, Mr. W. F. Cross, archi- 
tect :— 





W.. FI. Beer, 5. ccnccsccccsececsesee £1,940 0 0 
BD. StaMords..ccccecccvecsoosvevesseveses 1,796 0 0 
BORAGING, ..00c000sccsceccscvocescccsoscess 1,700 0 0 
Stanch 00 





For alterations, &c., at the Queen’s Head public-house, 
Great Bath-street, Clerkenwell, for Mr. Thos, R. Layborn, 
Mr. 8, Brookes, architect :— 

Cowland...... 








For rebuilding the Half-Moon public-house, 
road, for Messrs, Whitbread & Co. Messrs. C, W. 
Lee, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Myers & Sons £ 
Patrick & Son 








For a villa residence and stabling, Blacklands Estate» 
Hastings, for Mr. E. 8. Bright. Mr, Henry Carpenters 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 











Parks’ £1,148 0 0 
Howell 1,036 0 0 
OURO sicvnesccsscsescncesscsssosdtdess 998 0 0 
Vidler (accepted) 958 0 0 





For the erection of a new poorhouse, at Southampton. 
Mr, T. A. Skelton, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, 








ar ere £22,339 0 0 
Sanders capone 21,900 0 0 
BI TEE. osissescssieceesssee cibkesguames 21,511 0 0 
Sims & Marten ........cccsreseeeees 19,777 0 0 
Bull & Sons (accepted) .....++ 19,584 0 0 











For roads and sewers, at Upton, Essex. Mr, John 
Mason, architect :— 
Cooper dovcodecesevecccwauatseesercorsecees £652 5 2 
Moxon & Mutton* (accepted) ... 658 0 0 
Rivett 553 0 O 
ManninG........ccscccssscscscsccescesserees 525 14 0 
Porter | 327 0 0 





* Including stone curb. 





For new vagrant wards, for the Guardians of the 
Holborn Union. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied by Messrs. Hovenden & Heath :— 

















Lovett 363 0 0 
Sabey ... . 3,117 0 0 
Beaves 3,014 0 0 
Gadsby . 2,950 0 0 
Hart. . 2,942 0 0 
Langmead & Way ..ccerersereeseee 2,797 0 0 
Simpson & Son (accepted) ...... 2,662 0 0 





For the erection of a warehouse, Wilson-street, Fins- 
bury, for Messrs. Lyons, Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :— 
t. 








ES PRN i FES ay £3,770 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan ......... 3,720 0 0 
DNOr ...., 3,450 0 0 
Rita WE BON ivanin cco vthcde«cccondetb ois 8,400 0 0 
Newman & Mann 3,300 0 0 
FEiME B MGUOED 0. .cacosecoscocnoaectens 3,170 0 0 





For repairing and re-seating All Saints’ Church, Hert- 
ford. Messrs, Thos, Smith & Son, architects. Quantities 
not given :— 


Deduct Old 

Materials. 
Allen Obeeescocceteeere tees £1,170 0 0 eee — 
Andrews (accepted)... 1,007,0 0 .,,£35 0 0 
Field & Son .........00 9750 0... 30 0 0 
Bint ....cccccccssecsoovseese ss 00. - 


